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WHO’S WHO 


POPE LEO XIII, then fourteen years the Supreme 
Pontiff, addressed a letter of approximately 14,000 
words to the Universal Catholic Church. It was 
dated May 15, 1891. As usual in Pontifical docu- 
ments, the key name of this letter was taken from 
the first two words, Rerum Novarum (Of Things 
New). This letter, known as an Encyclical, dealt 
with the relationship of labor and capital in the 
then modern economic system. In a number of 
ways it was a revolutionary manifesto. In its en- 
tirety it was a clear, ringing statement of the prin- 
ciples of the Catholic Church as they applied to “the 
sphere of practical economics.” The English title 
given to the Leonine Encyclical is: On the Condi- 
tion of the Working Classes. . . . POPE PIUS XI, 
forty years later to the very day, May 15, 1931, 
felt impelled to issue a supplementary Encyclical. 
He was then in the tenth year of his Pontificate. 
This Encyclical took its designation, likewise, from 
the opening words, Quadragesimo Anno (In the 
Fortieth Year). The title given to it by English 
publicists is: On the Reconstruction of the Social 
Order. This letter, addressed to the Universal 
Church, consists of some 20,000 words. It affirms 
the principles of Leo, explores their application in 
the past and present, and establishes further prin- 
ciples that must guide economic philosophers, labor 
leaders and industrialists and governments in the 
changing social order. .. . THREE STAFF AU- 
THORITIES on these Encyclicals, on their fiftieth 
and the tenth anniversaries, explain why the Popes 
should write on economics and what doctrines they 
have proclaimed: Paul L. Blakely, John P. Delaney 
and John LaFarge. ... STEPHEN J. MEANY, S.J., 
was former Business Manager of AMERICA. He re- 
signed last summer, to serve as Military Chaplain. 
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COMMENT 











CONVICTIONS, these days, are liable to draw 
reprisals, if they happen to run counter to the de- 
cisions of the Administration. For the Government, 
in its agencies and in its administrators, has a 
wider-flung authority than any set of elected offi- 
cials or any group of appointees in the entire his- 
tory of the United States. The use of the power 
vested in the Administration is daily becoming 
more intensive; the assumption of power implicit 
in legislation is gradually being extended; the de- 
sire for more power is more clearly manifesting 
itself. It is a small item and it is a tremendously 
significant item that the resignation of Colonel 
Lindbergh from the air-service was so enthusias- 
tically approved. He spoke his convictions, and he 
was let know that he could not be permitted to 
serve his couniry in its crisis. Then, the denial of 
reappointment to General Hugh Johnson was in- 
dicative of a trend. No reason for this action has 
any weight, except the reason of his plain talking 
and his convictions. Are more to follow? Congress 
is largely subservient, the Supreme Court has been 
brought more or less in conformity, and is the 
Army and Navy to be subordinated to politics and 
partisanships? If national unity is to be achieved 
through suppression, the day of freedom in the 
United States has passed. A fear is being spread 
over writers and speakers. They are imposing upon 
themselves a voluntary censorship, lest they be 
scourged, lest they be purged. The technique is that 
of authoritarian government: certain news com- 
mentators, like air-pilots, blast the writer or speak- 
er with smear-bombs; then roll up against him the 
tanks and the machine guns. He is a casualty in the 
domestic conflict. Convictions may be dangerous 
when they do not agree with the wills of the Ad- 
ministrators. 


CERTAIN phases of the defense program occa- 
sioned wonderment in Congress. Sidney Hillman, 
co-head of the Office of Production Management, 
appointed Walter Reuther to be a member of the 
Advisory Commission on Labor Training in Indus- 
try. Addressing the House, Representative Walter 
C. Ploeser referred to evidence concerning Reuther 
released by the Dies Committee, which read: 
“Walter Reuther, Detroit, Mich. He visited Soviet 
Russia and sent back a letter to this country which 
included the following paragraph: ‘Carry on the 
fight for a Soviet America.’ ”” Remarked Congress- 
man Ploeser: “The things I have read about Reu- 
ther make me wonder whether or not he should 
have a place in the defense program, when there 
are plenty of capable men in America who hold 
no such views as ‘carry on the fight for a Soviet 
America.’ ’’ Mr. Ploeser also questioned the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Frank P. Graham, president of the 
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University of North Carolina, to be a member of 
the Super-Defense Mediation Board. The Intourist 
Soviet Travel Agency listed Dr. Graham as a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Council of Soviet Russia’s State 
University of Moscow summer school for training 
American students in Communism. Dr. Graham 
was named also as a chairman of the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare, identified by Earl 
Browder before the Dies Committee as a “‘transmis- 
sion belt’ for Communist propaganda. Wonderment 
over these two appointments to vital defense posts 
succeeded previous Congressional amazement over 
J. Edgar Hoover’s revelation that in the first de- 
portation proceedings against Harry R. Bridges, 
alien Left-wing labor leader, James M. Landis, who 
conducted the proceedings, was not given legal au- 
thority by Secretary Perkins to administer oaths 
to witnesses. Following the Landis hearings, Miss 
Perkins canceled a deportation order against 
Bridges. 


THE designation of “I am an American Week”’ is 
meaningless without a rather definite idea of what 
an American is. Taken as an ideal it must mean 
more than the accident of being born in the United 
States. A national magazine recently published the 
credo of an American child. The following were 
elaborated: “I believe in what I can see with my 
eyes; I believe in what I can feel with my hands; 
I believe in what I can hear with my ears; I be- 
lieve in the people I know; I believe in America 
because I was born there. . . . Forty-three million 
children in the United States believe this.” It is 
fervently to be hoped that these forty-three mil- 
lion go considerably beyond this materialistic 
formula. If this credo of doubt is to limit the vision 
and faith of future Americans, they will not only 
have departed very far from the Americanism of 
the pioneers and founders of our country but will 
have achieved incredible stupidity. If this credo is 
all we can hand down to American children we 
have indeed squandered the richest treasures of 
their rightful patrimony. 


THE autobiography of Viscount Cecil calls up many 
ghosts and recalls events that seem far more re- 
mote than their historical distance warrants. His 
recollections of “The Great Experiment” as he 
calls the League of Nations, sound like the nostal- 
gic musings on “Brook Farm” in New England 
memoirs. In these days that reecho to the crash- 
ing of ruins in the great cities of Europe, it is 
rather saddening to look back on that great but 
abortive attempt at international humanitarianism 
to insure world peace. The disillusioned idealists 
are still wondering why it did not work. Politics, 

















wilful weakness, national greed, diplomatic stu- 
pidity, and a lazy refusal to exert minimum force 
to maintain international peace are listed as the 
causes that sabotaged this perfect mechanism. 
European thinkers have claimed for years that 
education toward idealism, without Christianity, 
would give us heaven on earth—the only heaven 
that modern man could hope for. That there was 
something wrong about the idealism of the “Great 
Experiment” is shown by the fact that it was as 
futile in curbing human evil as was our own “Noble 
Experiment.” Perhaps the words of Leo XIII, 
quoted elsewhere in this issue, reveal the fatal 
weakness of both: “We affirm without hesitation 
that all the striving of men will be in vain if they 
leave out the Church.” 


WHEN it passed H.R. 2532 a few days ago, the 
House offered a solution for a problem that has 
long bothered students of American government. 
The problem can be stated thus: In certain con- 
tingencies (they are not at all probable, but are at 
least possible) the country might be left without a 
President or even an Acting President for a long 
period of time. There is a law, of course, determin- 
ing the order of Presidential succession and, as 
everyone knows, should the President and Vice- 
President die, the Secretary of State would exercise 
the chief executive power. But the existing law 
deals with the succession only after a President has 
been inaugurated. It says nothing about who is to 
succeed if there are deaths, disqualifications or de- 
lays before a newly elected President is inaugu- 
rated. Suppose, for instance, that in 1944 the Elec- 
toral College splits over three or four candidates 
and gives a clear inajority to none? And suppose 
that the House (which would then have the duty 
of electing a President) and the Senate (trying to 
elect a Vice President) should fall into bitter dead- 
locks until long past January 20, the date of inau- 
guration? Or suppose, secondly, that Messrs. Black 
and White are chosen by the people in November, 
1944, are elected by the College in December, are 
officially declared by Congress in early January— 
and then die together in an air crash on their way 
to the inauguration. Who then would act as Presi- 
dent? In its new legislation the House has just de- 
cided that in such contingencies the Speaker (and 
next in order, the Senate’s President pro tempore) 
shall exercise the executive power until a new 
President can qualify. 


A NEW name—the Free Company—has appeared 
in the world of propaganda and a series of broad- 
casts by this Company over the coast-to-coast net- 
work of the Columbia Broadcasting System has 
set in motion nationwide repercussions. The De- 
partment of Justice of the United States decided 
to stage the series of broadcasts and organized a 
group of writers, actors and radio workers, large- 
ly Hollywoodites, for the purpose. The series started 
late in February and has been running weekly ever 
since. The charge against all the broadcasts, ex- 
cept the first, is that they add up to subtle Left- 


wing propaganda. Referring to the second in the 
series, a radio play written by Marc Connelly and 
entitled: ‘“‘The Mole on Lincoln’s Cheek,” a com- 
mittee of the California American Legion stated: 
The whole program was a skilful bit of propa- 
ganda in favor of the continued use of Dr. Rugg’s 
textbooks in the schools of America. Our national 
organization has thoroughly exposed this series of 
textbooks. In fact, just within the past week Vier- 
ling Kersey, Los Angeles superintendent of schools, 
ordered the Rugg textbooks ousted from all schools. 
Melvyn Douglas, frequently identified as the pos- 
sessor of strong Communist leanings, played the 
lead in this play. Another of the scripts was writ- 
ten by Left-winger Orson Welles. One of the pro- 
grams carried the statement that the Attorney 
General and Solicitor General of the United States 
endorsed the broadcasts. Releasing its view of the 
series, the American Legion report says: “Your 
committee feels that the whole program is a bit 
of extremely adroit propaganda” of a Reddish hue. 


A STRANGE discovery was made recently by a 
dentist, treating a young lady of twenty-one, who 
finds she has no nerves in her teeth. They are just 
bone and dentine, or whatever teeth are construc- 
ted of, but not a nerve in the entire lot. Conse- 
quence is that she has never had a toothache and 
never will. Fortunate maiden! Geneticists will pray 
for her speedy nuptials in the hope that she may 
be mother or grandmother of a happy family of 
ache-proof children. Yet is she altogether so for- 
tunate? Not knowing what toothaches are like, she 
also never observed their absence. We Americans 
can be thankful we suffer no twinges of hunger 
while millions starve abroad; but we are far from 
fortunate if life is made so easy for us that we 
cannot sympathize with those in sorrow. 


AS remarked so often before, the people who up- 
held the Spanish Loyalists, Communists, Syndi- 
calists and Anarchists during the Spanish Civil War 
will never forgive General Franco and the Span- 
ish Nationalists for winning a complete victory. 
The charge that the Spanish Government is for- 
ever persecuting Protestants has been recurrent. 
But it was surprising that Time, in the issue of 
April 21, should list certain specific charges of sup- 
pression of Protestant ministers and organization. 
More surprising that Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, a 
normally fair-minded Christian, should sponsor 
these accusations. Dr. Leiper and Time did not give 
the specific sources for their testimony. Until such 
proofs are given, the atrocity stories can be flatly 
denied. The burden of proof is on them. Meanwhile, 
a blanket denial has been made by the Spanish 
Government, in response to a request for informa- 
tion about Protestant persecution in Spain. The 
cablegram answer, dated May 2, received by Span- 
ish authorities in the United States, reads: “Official- 
ly discredit fabulous story on religious persecution 
of Protestants in Spain. All of it is ridiculous idea.” 
We take great pleasure, then, in denying the facts 
as alleged in Time, and await the presentation of 
any proofs or any authorities that Time may allege. 
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ACTING “in behalf of the 1,000,000 Roman Catho- 
lics of Boston” and as the personal representative 
of Cardinal O’Connell, former Mayor Mansfield, of 
Boston, has challenged the legal validity of an 
initiative petition urging a referendum on the dis- 
semination of birth-control information. It has been 
pointed out that the law forbidding such dissemina- 
tion was enacted in 1878 not by Catholics but by 
Protestants “who were wise in their judgment.” 


INTER-AMERICAN relationships are talked of 
more and more in Catholic public gatherings. At 
a recent meeting a resolution was passed en- 
couraging them “specifically by promoting the 
study of Spanish in both colleges and high schools; 
by a more generous provision of scholarship aid for 
Ibero-American students; by exchange professor- 
ships; and other feasible methods for intellectual 
collaboration.’”’ The Catholic Bureau of Inter-Amer- 
ican Collaboration in Washington, D. C., announces 
that a total of 132 inter-American scholarships 
were awarded this school year and 109 new schol- 
arships will be offered next year by the 144 Cath- 
olic institutions of higher learning in the United 
States. 


FROM Heaven alone, said the Holy Father in his 
letter on April 25 to Cardinal Maglione, Papal Sec- 
retary of State, “in the midst of such profound 
mental perplexity and material disorder can come 
the hope of a better day.’”’ The Pope renewed last 
year’s plea that the children, during the month of 
May, implore Our Lady’s intercession for world 
peace. 


IN similar fashion, the Bishops of the Administra- 
tive Board of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference in a statement of April 26 recalled the five 
points which the Holy Father at Christmas, 1939, 
said must form the basis for any just peace. “The 
strongest defense weapon with which we can equip 
the American soldier,” say the Bishops, “is a clear 
vision of the kind of peace that constitutes our 
ideal. The five points, very briefly put, are: as- 
surance to all nations of their right to life and in- 
dependence—progressive disarmament— juridical 
guarantees of peace terms—justice to national and 
racial minorities—observance of justice and charity 
among men and nations. The Bishops, too, as well 
as the Hierarchy of Ireland, urge prayers for peace. 


WARNINGS from down yonder are becoming more 
frequent that the citizens of the United States 
should mind their step in a religious and moral 
sense if they wish to gain and keep the good will 
of their Latin-American neighbors. In an interview 
on April 26 with Harold Callender, Ecuador’s 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Julio Tobar Donoso—him- 
self an eminent Catholic and chairman of Accién 
Catélica in that country—denied vigorously that 
Ecuadorian Catholics had aligned themselves with 
anti-democratic forces. The best of them rather 
“favor an organic democracy in both the political 
and social spheres.” Catholics of North America, 
he remarked, have understood their “providential 
role.” In Colombia, the same correspondent noted 
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a “disposition among some Catholics” to believe 
that the United States had favored irreligion in 
Mexico. 


PRISON chaplains do not often get a hearing, but 
when they do, they have usually something to say. 
At the first Eastern Regional Conference of the 
Chaplain’s Association, held recently in New York 
City, the Rev. Francis J. Lane, president of the 
Association, complained of discrimination shown 
against ex-convicts in the New York State Employ- 
ment Service and other restrictions shown to per- 
sons whom the Chaplain has worked hard to re- 
habilitate while they were doing their term. No 
sane, no truly charitable man will wish to bar the 
doors of a decent livelihood to a man who is strug- 
gling to find his place once more in society. 


ROCKHURST COLLEGE, in Kansas City, is co- 
operating with the Department of Social Action of 
the N.C.W.C., in arranging for a national sym- 
posium on May 22 of twenty-one noted Catholic 
authorities on social problems, in commemoration 
of the Social Encyclicals. The topic chosen is: “The 
Good Life in an Industrial Era.” The Most Rev. 
Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of Kansas City, will pre- 
side. It is one of the most varied and brilliant 
groups that has yet been assembled for such a dis- 


cussion. 


PUBLISHERS of the new revised New Testament 
urge that an important correction of a serious error 
be made in the Catholic press. Some notices have 
spoken of a “new revised Holy Bible,” whereas the 
revision is solely of the New Testament. The new 
version, be it noted, will sell at $1.00 by subscrip- 
tion through the Holy Name Society only. No re- 
vision has been made of the version of the entire 
Bible. Sunday, May 18, has been set aside as Bib- 
lical Sunday. Some five years and the combined 
effort of thirty trained Scripture scholars have 
gone into the making of this version. Certainly 
nothing in the history of the Catholic Bible in Eng- 
lish is comparable to the effort made on this re- 
vised text. 


PUBLIC demonstrations, according to the N.C.W. 
C. News Service, were held in two cities of the 
State of Vera Cruz, calling for the amendment of 
Article 3, the Socialist education clause of the Mexi- 
can Federal Constitution. Independent parties and 
various social groups are insisting that Congress 
act without further delay on this matter. The 
Mexican papers are denouncing the Government- 
approved textbooks. 


NOTIONS that Nazi hostility to Christianity was 
somehow mitigating are periodically upset by new 
developments. Broadcasts from the Vatican City 
radio station are reported as detailing Nazi official 
labor regulations which seriously interfere with 
vocations to the Religious life. The regulations 
begin by stating: “It is undesirable that peoplé who 
are fit to work should enter Religious Orders or 
monasteries and convents, and thus be taken away 
from labor.” 








WHY POPES WRITE LABOR ENCYCLICALS 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 











MANY years ago, a capitalistic brigand was being 
questioned by counsel for a legislative investigat- 
ing committee. In the course of the inquiry, counsel 
asked if he were not one of the pillars of a local 
church, and Mr. Dives agreed that he was. “How 
can you square your religion and your conscience,” 
continued counsel, “with the acts for which you 
admit you are personally responsible?” “Conscience 
and religion!” exclaimed Mr. Dives in genuine as- 
tonishment. “What the dickens have conscience 
and religion got to do with business?” 

In that retort, we can find the answer to the 
question not infrequently put, even by Catholics: 
“Why do the Popes keep on writing about business, 
and capital, and labor, about wages and unions and 
collective bargaining? What do they know about 
these things?” Unlike Mr. Dives, the Popes believe 
that religion and conscience have a vital bearing 
on business. They consider it their duty to assess 
the moral quality of human acts and to uphold 
moral standards. 

That is the fundamental reason why Leo XIII 
wrote his immortal Encyclical Rerum Novarum, 
the fiftieth anniversary of which is commemorated 
next Thursday; why ten years ago Pius XI pub- 
lished his Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno to con- 
firm the Encyclical of his predecessor, and why, as 
new problems of this nature arise, we may look for 
other labor pronouncements from the Vicar of 
Christ. “It is We who are the chief guardian of 
religion, and the chief dispenser of what pertains 
to the Church,” wrote Leo XIII, “and by keeping 
silent [in face of these social problems] We would 
seem to neglect the duty imposed on Us.” (Rerum 
Novarum p. 9, AMERICA Edition.) “For the deposit 
of truth entrusted to Us by God and by Our 
weighty office of propagating, interpreting, and 
urging in season and out of season the entire moral 
law,” writes Pius XI in his Quadragesimo Anno, 
“demand that both social and economic questions 
be brought within Our Supreme jurisdiction, inso- 
far as they refer to moral issues.” (Quadragesimo 
Anno, p. 11-12, AMERICA Edition.) 

The Popes do not believe that a bad industrial 
or economic order makes itself. They believe that 
the bad acts of men make a bad industrial or eco- 
nomic order. In that belief, they attack not the 
order, but its causes, and point to the remedy that 
is found in religion. If there is an environment that 
is evil, that environment has been corrupted by the 
freely posited acts of man against the moral law. 
If the social and economic order can be used as an 
instrument of cruelty, injustice and oppression, 
that instrument has been forged by the acts of 
cruel, unjust, and oppressive human agents. The 
evil that is found in the affairs of men does not 
arise spontaneously, nor is it the result of chance. 


It is the result of acts posited by men who, having 
good placed before them, along with the power of 
choice, elect to do that which is evil. Because of 
the iniquity of men, countless millions mourn. 

The Church, not “so preoccupied with the spirit- 
ual concerns of her children, as to neglect their 
temporal and earthly interests” (Rerum Novarum, 
p. 17), strives to abate this mourning by leading 
men away from their iniquity. She teaches men 
that, on peril of their salvation, they must obey 
the moral law in their businesses or their profes- 
sions, as well as in their private lives. She will have 
no compromise with Pharisaism. She demands that 
the dominant law of man’s entire life be the law 
promulgated by Christ Jesus, and proposed and 
interpreted by the Church which He founded to 
continue His mission among men. “If society is to 
be healed now,” wrote Leo XIII, “in no other way 
can it be healed, save by a return to Christian life 
and Christian institutions.” (Rerum Novarum, p. 
16.) Christians will understand this teaching, and 
even those who reject religion, must admit that 
economic and social evils would gradually disap- 
pear were all men to practise, in every relation of 
life, Christian precepts of justice, charity, and good 
will. 

On the other hand, some critics blame the Popes, 
not for writing these Encyclicals, but for their 
“failure” to show in detail how the principles which 
they enunciate should be applied to actual prob- 
lems. Why talk about the living wage, they ask, 
without telling us whether it is $20, or $30 per 
week, or what? Why approve collective bargaining, 
and fail to give us the blueprints of a scheme that 
will make it work? Why champion the right of 
employes to form unions, and say nothing about 
the C.I1.O. or the A. F. of L.? And so on, through 
the entire scale. 

The answer is supplied by Pius XI. To prescribe 
how every principle shall be applied is not within 
the competence or the mission of the Church. The 
Church intervenes in temporal concerns only when 
moral or dogmatic issues are at stake. She does not 
interpose her authority “in technical matters,” 
writes Pius XI, since for these she has “neither the 
suitable equipment nor the mission.” (Quadra- 
gesimo Anno, p. 11.) It is her right and duty to 
propose principles, but she will interfere with no 
application which may be made either by private 
societies, such as labor unions or associations of 
employers, acting jointly, or by the civil authority, 
unless, as may happen, the application involves a 
moral wrong, or some theological error. 

It would indeed be comforting for us as Cath- 
olics, had Almighty God vested His Church with 
the power to make these applications in all coun- 
tries and at all times with perfect inerrancy. But 
since He has not done this, we must use our intelli- 
gences and our consciences in applying tried and 
sound principles to concrete instances, to the end 
that justice and charity may prevail. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO 


LEO CHARTED THE ECONOMIC SEAS 


JOHN P. DELANEY 











LEO XIII was not a trail blazer. He was merely 
reopening paths long since cut and then over- 
grown. The doctrine with which he startled the 
world fifty years ago was not a new doctrine. 
Eighteen hundred years before his time the poor 
had the Gospel preached to them by One Who said: 
“Blessed are the poor.” He was a Carpenter and 
the Son of a carpenter, and He chose His closest 
Apostles from the ranks of the poor and the work- 
ers. And those Apostles went into a pagan world, 
proud of their poverty, proud of their workers’ 
hands, to teach that the “laborer is worthy of his 
hire,” that the despised slave is a brother of his 
master, that all men are equal and that there is no 
distinction of persons before God, no slave or free, 
no Jew or Gentile. 

Their doctrine was revolution, the most success- 
ful and the strangest revolution ever to overthrow 
an old order of things. It was a revolution of char- 
ity, beginning with a small group and culminating 
in a reborn world. “Such was the order of brother- 
ly love amongst the earliest Christians that num- 
bers of those who were in better circumstances de- 
spoiled themselves of their possessions in order to 
relieve their brothers; whence, ‘neither was there 
anyone needy among them.’ ” 

Through the centuries, the Church continued to 
preach this doctrine of equality, of justice and char- 
ity, of the rights of man, of the brotherhood of 
men, of the moral dignity of every human being 
and of the dignity of his labor. But, came another 
revolution that broke the unity of Christendom, 
and denied the right of the Church to teach, and 
through this revolution came the strange theory 
that man’s dignity was in proportion to his wealth, 
that in the acquisition of wealth everything was 
fair and even human beings could be used, squeezed 
dry, tossed aside on the pile of rubbish from which 
every possible ounce of utility had been drained. 
Man who was brother of Christ became a thing, a 
chattel, a victim of inexorable economic laws. 

The stage was set for Leo’s counter-revolution, 
for Leo’s revolutionary re-affirmation of the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity. How far had the 
culture of the world strayed from the culture of 
Christ when the most fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity could shock, could be labeled as Socialism 
and Communism by men who professed to believe 
in the dignity of man! The pagans of Christ’s time 
had made no such profession. There were men and 
there were slaves. The men loafed, lived, emjoyed 
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themselves. The slaves worked, and work was a 
stigma. 

Nineteenth-century culture spoke much of the 
dignity of man, and man’s equality, and man’s 
unequalled advance toward a goal of material 
prosperity. At the same time, nineteenth-century 
culture replaced the Christian bond of love with a 
bond of hatred in a struggle for existence. The 
new culture had no place for the weak and the 
poor. Liberalism took it for granted that some men 
were masters by right of wealth, and many men 
were slaves by disgrace of work; and the funda- 
mental rule of living seemed to be that the strong 
become stronger, the weak weaker even to extinc- 
tion; the rich become richer, and the poor become 
poorer until they could bear it no longer and died. 
It mattered not. “There will always be more poor,” 
was the cynical paraphrase of the love in Christ’s 
dictum, “the poor you have always with you.” 

In the face of this culture, it was revolutionary 
to say that moral principles should have a bearing 
on industry, but it was the simplest Christianity 
and Leo said it. “No practical solution of this ques- 
tion will be found apart from the intervention of 
religion and the Church. . . . We affirm without 
hesitation that all the striving of men will be vain 
if they leave out the Church.” 

It was revolutionary to say that the State might 
intervene in industry to protect the good of the 
community and the rights of the poor, but it was 
simple Christianity, and Leo said it. 

To say that the labor of individuals was not a 
commodity to be bought or sold at market price, 
that there are dictates of nature more imperious 
than any contract between man and man, that the 
labor of every human being should be paid in a 
living wage, that justice and charity should infuse 
free competition—these were all simple Catholic 
truths, yet in an age of liberalism they sounded 
strange even to some Catholic ears. 

In a day when labor unions were outlawed in 
almost every country in the world—in the belief 
that they were destructive of law and order—it 
took courage on the part of the head of the Church 
that stands for law and order to claim that men 
had a natural right to form such unions, and that 
no state may justly deny that right. 


For to enter into a society of this kind is the nat- 
ural right of man and the state is bound to protect 
natural rights, not to destroy them; and if it forbids 
its citizens to form associations, it contradicts the 
very principle of its own existence; for both they 





and it exist in virtue of the like principle, namely, 

the natural tendency of man to dwell in society... . 

The most important of all such associations are 

workingmen’s unions. 

Strikes, in those days, were just so many mani- 
festations of an intolerable revolutionary spirit and 
should be met by force. It must have been shock- 
ing to hear Leo say that strikes were caused “fre- 
quently because the hours of labor are too long, or 
the work too hard, or because workers consider 
wages insufficient.” His proffered solution of 
strikes must have seemed sheer insolence to men 
whose great guiding principle was laissez faire. 
Laws, wrote Leo, “should lend their influence and 
authority to the removal in good time of the causes 
that lead to conflicts between employer and em- 
ploy ad 

The yellow-dog contract had been upheld in 
American law courts. The law of supply and de- 
mand governed the hiring and firing of men to such 
an extent that many “good people” could not un- 
derstand why they should be asked to pay, let us 
say, $12 a week for a seven-day week of fourteen 
hours a day, when they could get many of the 
unemployed to work sixteen hours a day for $10 a 
week. It was a free contract, was it not? If the men 
did not like it, they need not accept it. Organizers 
were trouble makers. Strikers were anarchists. 

Leo XIII knew well that prevalent mentality, 
and he wrote bluntly of ‘“‘the crime of men of greed 
who use human beings as mere instruments of 
money-making.” Writing caustically he said: 

Wages, we are told, are regulated by free consent, 

and therefore an employer, when he pays what was 

agreed upon, seemingly is not called upon to do any- 
thing beyond. The only way, it is said, in which in- 
justice might occur would be if the master refuses 
to pay the whole of the wages, or if the workman 
should not complete the work undertaken. In such 


case, the state should intervene to see that each ob- 
tains his due, but in no other circumstances. 


He answered this argument sharply: 
Let workingmen and the employer make free 
agreements, and in particular let them agree freely 
as to wages. Nevertheless, there is a dictate of na- 
ture more imperious and more ancient than any bar- 
gain between man and man, namely that wages 
ought not to be insufficient to support a frugal and 
well-behaved wage earner. 
He killed once and for all the free-consent argu- 
ment when he wrote: “If through necessity or fear 
of worse evil, the workmen aecept harder condi- 
tions because the employer or contractor will offer 
him no better, he is made the victim of force and 
injustice.” 

Leo XIII, it will be noticed, wrote strongly and 
feelingly when he penned Rerum Novarum. He 
could not have done otherwise because: 

1. Like Christ, he had compassion on the multitude 
and was deeply moved by the “misery and wretch- 
edness pressing so unjustly on the majority of the 
working class. . . . A small number of very rich 
men have been abie to lay on the teeming masses 
of the laboring poor a yoke little better than that 
of slavery itself.” 

2. From the watch-tower of the Vatican he saw 
clearly the urgency of the matter, that “some 


remedy must be found quickly,” that “the condi- 
tion of the working classes is the pressing ques- 
tion of the hour.” He saw clearly, in a prophetic 
vision, the onrush of the twin evil that has become 
a brutal reality in a large part of the world today, 
and casts a shadow of fear over what is left of a 
free world—the twin evil of world-wide revolu- 
tion and state deification; 

3. In a day when the voice of the Church was large- 
ly unheeded, he saw with desperate urgency that, 
“if Society is to be healed now, in no other way 
can it be healed save by a return to Christian 
life and Christian institutions.” 

For all the strong feeling, however, there is no 
bitterness in his words, no incitement to class strug- 
gle, no condescending sympathy for the “poor 
workingman,” none of the false attitude that “‘la- 
bor is always right.” 

He saw a situation, recognized the injustice of 
it, appreciated the danger, saw the unexploded 
dynamite, sought a solution. 

The solution was not class warfare, not even 
constant brooding on old injuries, but a plea for 
collaboration of Capital and Labor and Public and 
State under the guidance of the principles of Christ: 


It is the opinion of some and the error is already 
very common, that the social question is merely an 
economic one, whereas in point of fact, it is first of 
all a moral and religious matter, and for that reason 
its settlement is to be sought mainly in the moral 
law and the pronouncements of religion. 


The fundamental Christian principles which Leo 
XIII placed as the basis of any lasting solution 
were extremely simple. Human greed and human 
selfishness exist and can exist only where there 
is a false concept of human dignity and human 
brotherhood. Men will seek money and power be- 
yond all measure when they have adopted money 
and power and position as the only measure of 
human worth and human dignity. Men will use 
fellow human beings as pawns in a game of greed 
only when they have lost sight of the dignity of 
their fellow men and their brotherhood in Christ. 

Leo wished to teach men that their dignity is 
not a matter of social position or of wealth, but a 
higher thing than any accidental place in society. 
Man’s is a dignity based on Sonship in God and 
Brotherhood with Christ. Man’s dignity is in His 
Redemption by Christ, in the Christ-life he lives in 
this life, and his eternal destiny with Christ in God. 
In this are all men equal. Beyond this they differ 
and differ greatly, in physical strength, in mental 
equipment, in qualities of mind and body, in apti- 
tudes for different work, in opportunity. 

But all those things are means to an end, means 
to a development of human personality, and it is a 
prideful thing for a man to use the gifts God has 
given him to sustain the life that God has given 
him. And it is a shameful thing for any human 
being to despise another human being, however 
slight his talents seem to be, and a brutal thing 
to use a fellow human being for selfish gain. 

From this dignity in God spring all man’s rights; 
and from this dignity comes the obligation to re- 
spect a like dignity and similar rights in other hu- 
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man beings. It is more than a matter of respect of 
an individual for another individual. There is a 
unity of human beings in Christ, a oneness that 
makes it imperative for human beings to work to- 
gether, to plan together, to live together in peace- 
ful cooperation, one for all and all for one. The 
history of the debacle of individualism proved in the 
time of Leo, as it is proven today, that men cannot 
selfishly seek their own ends to the neglect of fel- 
low men, without courting inevitable disaster. 

It is on this dignity of the human being that Leo 
based his demand for a living wage for an honest 
day’s work. In Leo’s philosophy, the Catholic 
philosophy of property, the goods of this world 
have been placed in this world that man may draw 
from them all that he needs for the decent support 
of himself and his family. That is God’s idea of 
property, and no division of property can so viti- 
ate the God-ordered scheme of things that man 
loses his right to acquire a rightful share of the 
goods of this earth. 

In the course of time, through greed and selfish- 
ness, property has been concentrated in the hands 
of few, but Leo tells the few that they may not 
look upon their possessions as entirely their own, 
to be used as they see fit. They are the stewards 
of God’s wealth, stewards of the undistributed 
wealth of the poor and they must allow the poor 
an opportunity to gain a decent living. 

In this concentration of property, Leo saw an 
evil, that sooner or later must be remedied. The 
dignity of the human being is such that no man, 
much less millions of men, should be totally de- 
pendent on other men for their very living, for 
their daily food and the food and clothing and 
housing of their children. Leo’s reformation of so- 
ciety demands eventually a redistribution of prop- 
erty, a spread of ownership so that as soon as may 
be, “as many as possible of the humbler classes 
(may) become owners.” This redistribution of 
property is the only possible permanent solution. 

And how is this end to be achieved? Leo XIII 
was no impractical dreamer. Economic systems are 
not changed overnight. The injustice of genera- 
tions is not righted by the penning of a single let- 
ter, even one that is read throughout the world. 
As Pius XI was to remark many years later, the 
workers’ only means of acquiring property is 
through savings from his wages. Hence the im- 
portance of Leo’s insistence on a “living wage,”’ 
a wage that will enable a man to support himself 
and his family in decent comfort, provide for 
periods of sickness and misfortune, save for an old 
age and even leave a little modest fortune that he 
can pass on to his children. 

But even the general improvement of wages to 
a level of decency is a task that calls for almost 
heart-breaking patience in education, for techni- 
cal planning of unusual skill, for good will that 
must be almost heroic in its implications, for peace- 
ful collaboration of all classes of society, of capital 
and labor, of the general public, of the state, of 
the Church. Leo expected priests to take the lead 
in social studies based on the moral principles of 
the Catholic Faith. He expected Catholic indus- 
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trialists to be foremost in organizing employers 
into associations that would accept the necessity 
of moral principles applied to business. He ex- 
pected Catholic workingmen to take a leading part 
in Labor unions organized to promote the rights 
and welfare of workingmen. From them all he ex- 
pected an enlightened, understanding, patient lead- 
ership, that would gradually lead to organizations 
representing Capital, Labor and Consumer, em- 
powered to unite with the State in solving a prob- 
lem that has vexed the world too long. 

He foresaw that it would be a long, patient drive, 
for selfish individualism had warped men’s minds, 
narrowed their interests and almost obliterated 
their sense of social responsibility. He knew that 
the machinery of collaboration would move slow- 
ly. He knew that long struggles, and bitter strug- 
gles and violence lay ahead, and he hoped to temper 
the bitterness by constant insistence on rights and 
obligations, rights of property-owners and their 
obligations, rights of workers and their obligations. 
He insisted on a spiritual evaluation of things. He 
stressed the inevitability of hardships and priva- 
tions and the spiritual value of suffering. He was 
a realist in noting calmly the impossibility and un- 
desirability of any perfect leveling of society, and 
he sought to inspire in all men a realization of and 
a pride in their social contribution to society in the 
use of talents which God has given them. 

“Whoever has received from the Divine Bounty 
a large share of temporal blessings, whether they 
be external and material, or gifts of the mind, has 
received them for the purpose of using them for 
the perfecting of his own nature, and at the same 
time that he may employ them, as the steward 
of God’s providence, for the benefits of others.” 

And he quotes Saint Gregory the Great: 

He that hath a talent, let him see that he hide it 

not; he that hath abundance, let him quicken him- 

self to mercy and generosity; he that hath art and 


skill, let him do his best to share the use and the 
utility thereof with his neighbor. 


Whatever be the plans evolved by the skilled 
economists, and whatever may be the form that 
property and property-distribution may take in 
the near or distant future, the principles of Leo re- 
main indispensably fundamental. There will always 
be a social problem and social strife until men 
realize their dignity in Christ, realize their social 
oneness in Christ, accept and live the elementary 
Christian principles of man’s equality, man’s dig- 
nity in Christ, the dignity of every type of social 
contribution in labor performed by man who is a 
brother of Christ, the unity of the human family 
in Christ, the absolute necessity of social collabora- 
tion for the welfare of each and all. Men must ac- 
cept the Catholic idea of property as the need and 
right of every man, not as an end in itself but as 
a means to decent material standards of living, and 
this in turn as a means to decent spiritual living. 

This is Leo XIII’s contribution—this and his in- 
sistence that, while struggles last, our sympathy, 
and our efforts must be with the poor, for they 
stand most in need of help—and they are dear to 
Christ! 
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ENCYCLICALS are written, not as a matter of 
course, but in view of some special occasion or 
some particular circumstance. 

The occasion for the Encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno, on the “Reconstruction of the Social Order,” 
of Pope Pius XI, was the fortieth anniversary of 
Pope Leo XIII’s “Charter of Labor,” Rerum No- 
varum. The particular circumstance was twofold: 

First, the events that had occurred during those 
forty years called for a reminder of some of the 
great principles contained in this “memorable docu- 
ment” (all quotations are from the Quadragesimo 
Anno). In the course of these years, too, “doubts” 
had “arisen concerning the correct interpretation 
of certain passages of the Encyclical or their in- 
ferences.” 

In the second place, “the new needs of our age 
and the changed conditions of our society” had 
“rendered necessary a more precise application and 
amplification of Leo’s doctrine.” 

Before attempting to summarize (in extremely 
imperfect fashion) the new Encyclical’s line of 
thought, one or two of these “new needs” and 
“changed conditions” may be recalled. 

In 1891, Pope Leo XIII confronted a world that 
had forgotten its God and was neglecting its duty. 
In the midst of a generally accepted capitalistic 
social order, Socialism had appeared as a revolu- 
tion against that order. It took an attitude frankly 
hostile to religion, on the ground that religion was 
incompatible with reform of the evident abuses 
which were flourishing under the capitalist system. 

Thirteen years after the close of the World War, 
Bolshevism or militant, atheistic Communism, had 
developed out of Socialism, no longer as a mere 
negation or criticism of religion but as a complete 
philosophy of life in every possible aspect: a posi- 
tive religion of atheism, using social reform merely 
as an instrument in its campaign to conquer the 
whole of human existence, even to the innermost 
soul of every individual. 

The challenge of Bolshevism could not be met by 
a mere defense of the good features in the existing 
order. Reconstruction was necessary to meet its 
challenge. This challenge was rendered all the more 
intense by the emergence of Fascism in Italy, 
which openly set about to abolish capitalism and 
create a new social order as the only effective an- 
swer to Bolshevism. At the same time, the first 
rumblings of the National Socialist movement were 
heard upon the German horizon. 


Weaknesses of the pre-War social system had 
been revealed by the terrible calamity of the war 
itself as well as by the ideologies which succeeded 
it. “The entire economic scene,” said the Pope, “has 
greatly changed.” At the same time, the era 1920- 
1931 was eminently a period of reconstruction, 
when plans were rife for a new community of na- 
tions and for world disarmament, all of which plans 
were meaningless without a sound social order in 
the various countries in order to support the inter- 
national structure. 

There existed, therefore, an atmosphere favor- 
able for the Pope’s message. This was shown by the 
practical attempts that were made shortly after the 
issuance of the Encyclical, in Austria, Portugal and 
to a certain extent in other countries, to put some 
of its most specific suggestions immediately into 
effect. 

The Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno begins by 
recalling the occasion of Leo’s letter forty years 
earlier. Priests and laymen had sought remedies 
for the social evils of the times, and had applied to 
the Holy See for a remedy. Leo therefore spoke, 
finding a solution for these evils not in the tenets 
of economic Liberalism or in Socialism—the two 
major contesting systems at that time—but in the 
teachings of the Church: “the unchangeable prin- 
ciples drawn from right reason and Divine Revela- 
tion.” The beneficial results of Pope Leo’s utter- 
ances were admitted upon all sides. 

Pius, therefore, finds it now 
opportune first, to recall the great benefits which 
this earlier Encyclical [Rerum Novarum] has 
brought to the Catholic Church and to the world at 
large; secondly, to vindicate the social and economic 
doctrine of so great a master against certain doubts 
which have arisen, and to develop more fully some 
of its points; finally, after arraigning modern eco- 
nomics and examining the nature of Socialism, to 
expose the root of the present disorder, and to point 
out the only salutary cure, a reform of Christian 
morals. Such are the three topics to the treatment 
of which the present letter is dedicated. 

Among the benefits obtained by Leo’s pronounce- 
ment, he numbers the fact that “Leo himself clear- 
ly stated what could be expected from the Church.” 
The evolution of “a truly Christian social science” 
was thereby furthered, ideas of which penetrated 
many circles outside the Church. Popular educa- 
tion of workingmen in Christian social principles 
was advanced and beneficial institutions came into 
being. Leo “fearlessly proclaimed” the part that 
the State was obliged to play in the interests of 
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public well-being. New social legislative measures 
were enacted, and “much of which they contain is 
strongly suggestive of Rerum Novarum.” The 
formation of Christian trade unions was encour- 
aged, which “prepared the way for a Christian re- 
newal of the whole social life,” while the existence 
in some countries of “neutral trade unions” was 
recognized. 
Pius XI, at this point, recalls certain precautions 
recommended by Pope Pius X: 
Among these precautions the first and most impor- 
tant is that, side by side with these [neutral] trade 
unions, there must always be associations which aim 
at giving their members a thorough religious and 
moral training, that these may impart to the labor 
unions to which they belong the upright spirit which 
should direct their entire conduct. 


This principle, let us note, is that underlying our 
Catholic Labor Schools in the United States. 

Among the doubts to be clarified was the rela- 
tion between economic science and moral discipline, 
particularly as it concerned the ownership of prop- 
erty. The “twofold aspect of ownership” is recalled, 
“which is individual or social accordingly as it re- 
gards individuals or concerns the common good.” 
A “double danger” is to be avoided: “if the social 
and public aspect of ownership be denied or mini- 
mized, the logical consequence is Individualism, as 
it is called; on the other hand, the rejection or 
diminution of its private and individual character 
necessarily leads to some form of Collectivism.” 

How difficult it is to maintain a balance between 
these two extremes, we Americans can observe in 
the controversies which have always centered 
around the New Deal. 

There are “boundaries” to the right of private 
ownership, which is not “absolutely rigid,” while 
“it is a grievous error so to weaken the individual 
character of ownership as actually to destroy it.” 
The State has the duty to specify in detail what is 
licit and illicit in this connection. But “the State 
may not discharge this duty in an arbitrary man- 
ner,” e.g. by “crushing taxes.” 

Labor is a title to property, but a special problem 
is created by “the labor which one man hires out 
to another, and which is expended upon the prop- 
erty of another.” Hence an “alliance” must be 
formed between the laborer’s toil “and his neigh- 
bor’s property, for each is helpless without the 
other.” 

Labor and capital have each made excessive 
claims: the “irresponsible wealthy” and the in- 
flamed proletariat. Wealth ‘must be so distributed 
amongst the various individuals and classes of so- 
ciety that the common good of all,”’ of which Leo 
XIII spoke, be thereby promoted. In other words, 
the good of the whole community must be safe- 
guarded. By these principles of social justice one 
class is forbidden to exclude the other from a share 
in the profits. “Vast differences” which now exist 
are a “grave evil.” 

The question of wages is taken up; and labor, 
like property, is found to have a “double aspect”: 
social and individual. Abuses against the family 
wage are condemned, as well as the problems of a 
business unable to continue if pressed by labor 
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costs. The “crucial decision” in that situation 
“should be one of mutual understanding and Chris- 
tian harmony between employers and workers.” 
Wages must be considered in relation to the com- 
mon good as well as to private profit and the inte- 
gration of wages and prices into the one economic 
organism is insisted upon. This leads up to the “two 
things” which the present times particularly call 
for: “the reform of the social order and the correc- 
tion of morals.” 

The State, first of all, under a “graded hier- 
archical order” should not try to do everything 
that can be done by “smaller and lower bodies,” but 
realize that its “primary duty” is “to abolish con- 
flict between classes with divergent interests, and 
thus foster and promote harmony between the vari- 
ous ranks of society.” The Encyclical thereupon 
recommends the formation of “vocational groups, 
namely, binding men together not according to the 
position they occupy in the labor market, but ac- 
cording to the diverse functions which they exer- 
cise in society.” 

These groups are “autonomous,” not mere crea- 
tions of the State, and they concern the economic, 
not the political field. (Hence the so-called “Cor- 
porate State” is not a legitimate child of the 
Quadragesimo Anno.) The key to the Encyclical’s 
thought on this matter lies in two great master 
ideas. First, it teaches that although economic life 
is here in question, something that deals with man’s 
merely material needs, this economic life must be 
directed by the highest spiritual and moral prin- 
ciples, drawn from our Christian Faith. The Pope 
is at pains to point out here the “true directive 
principle” of economic life, which is not the spirit 
of free competition (though competition within 
limits has its uses); which is not “economic su- 
premacy which within recent times has taken the 
place of free competition,” but the more “noble and 
lofty” principle of “social justice and social char- 
ity.” And “economic supremacy” must be “sternly 
and uncompromisingly” controlled by this same 
“true directive principle.” 

Secondly, if justice and charity are made the 
“true directive principle,” if economics rests upon 
a moral and not a materialistic foundation, the re- 
sult will be an organic structure of society. In this 
organic structure there will be a normal interplay 
of activities and contributions, and a due propor- 
tion will obtain between the dignity and rights of 
the individual and the exigencies of the common 
good. “‘Man’s various economic activities combine 
and unite into a single organism and become mem- 
bers of a common body, lending each other mutual 
help and service.” 

The merits and the dangers of the Fascist eco- 
nomic plan are weighed, and the letter passes on to 
the consideration of the modern scene: the havoc 
wrought by capitalism gone mad, exploiting hu- 
manity and ignoring the common good “to its own 
arbitrary advantage.” 

Immense concentration of wealth and credit, 
“unbridled ambition for domination” have followed 
as a result: a “double stream” equally pernicious: 
economic nationalism and “a not less noxious and 








detestable internationalism or international impe- 
rialism in financial affairs, which holds that where 
a man’s fortune is, there is his country.” 

Free competition, therefore and “still more, eco- 
nomic domination must be kept within just and 
definite limits and be dealt with by the public au- 
thority, in matters appertaining to this latter’s 
competence.” 

Changes in Socialism are discussed: first, the 
Communist menace; then, “mitigated Socialism.” 
“Tf it really remain Socialism, it cannot be brought 
into harmony with the dogmas of the Catholic 
Church, even after it has yielded to truth and jus- 
tice in the points We have mentioned; the reason 
being that it conceives human society in a way 
utterly alien to the Christian truth.” 

A warning is uttered against those who oppress 
the workingman under the cloak of religion. The 
fundamental cause of the modern disorder is found 
in the state of men’s souls. At all times the “thirst 
for riches” has led men astray, “but the condition 
of the economic world today lays more snares than 
ever for human frailty.” “For this pitiable ruin of 
souls . . . there can be no other remedy than a 
frank and sincere return to the teaching of the 
Gospel.” Revival of the spirit of charity; the lay 
apostolate; special social studies and training of 
seminarians, are some of the means urged toward 
this end. 

A simple but highly useful thought appears to 
underly the Pope’s teaching as to the renewal of 
the Christian spirit. From his words we learn that 
the spiritually and religiously motivated concept of 
economic life is the only truly practical and work- 
able plan for economic life itself. Our age sets great 
store by practicality and efficiency. All the more 
reason, therefore, that we should recall the same 
truth which Our Saviour Himself expressed in 
somewhat different language, when he said: “Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God and His justice and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” 

This is not to be understood in the gross and 
materialistic sense that material prosperity is the 
inevitable reward of good and holy living. We are 
not to test Christian social teaching by its work- 
ableness in the economic order. But good and holy 
living is in point of fact the only truly human way 
of living. For this reason, any society that habit- 
ually departs from a genuinely human manner of 
life must sooner or later pay the harsh penalty of 
economic misery. Through materialism itself we 
have lost the clue to the intricate problem of pro- 
viding material welfare for each and all in any in- 
creasingly complex civilization. Evidence of this 
truth is the condition in which American agricul- 
ture now finds itself as the result of an agrarian 
program that subordinates to material gain the 
moral needs of the individual and his family. 

“All those versed in social matters,” says the 
Pope, “demand a rationalization of economic life 
which will introduce sound and true order.” But he 
goes on to show how this order will be faulty, it 
will not be practical and efficient, “unless all man’s 
activities unite to imitate and, as far as is humanly 
possible, attain the marvelous unity of the Divine 
plan.” 


“How completely deceived,” says the Pope, “are 
those inconsiderate reformers, who, zealous only 
for commutative justice, proudly disdain the help 
of charity!” 

Charity, therefore, is not a mere softener of 
life’s blows. It is not a mere inspirational influence 
to rouse the sluggish to greater effort on behalf of 
their fellow man. It is much more than this: like 
justice, it is a “directive principle” which supplies 
precisely that element in society without which 
society and social institutions cannot work. 

Society, in other words, cannot operate except 
when it possesses an organic structure, by which a 
great variety of parts combine for a common pur- 
pose and keep unity of aim while preserving their 
own varied identities. But such an organic struc- 
ture is a mere name without charity. Institutions 
can be set up, cooperative institutions established, 
labor boards carefully planned, schemes worked 
out on paper and by law for mediation and arbitra- 
tion of disputes, but if charity is absent, the whole 
machinery breaks down if you start its wheels. 

A brief reference is made, toward the close of 
the Encyclical, to two ideas which have borne im- 
mense fruit when subsequently put into operation. 

One of these relates to the type of persons who 
will be best fitted to bring the Church’s teachings 
to the hearts and minds of the working classes. We 
need, says the Pope, in this work, “auxiliary sol- 
diers of the Church, men who know their mentality 
and aspirations, and who with kindly fraternal 
charity will be able to win their hearts. Undoubt- 
edly the first and immediate apostles of the work- 
ingmen must themselves be workingmen, while the 
apostles of the industrial and commercial world 
should themselves be employers and merchants.” 

Those of us who have worked with various racial 
groups in this country or elsewhere are aware of 
the same truth in that field as well: the imperative 
necessity of training leaders of a given race, versed 
in Catholic religious and social teaching, if the true 
picture of the Church is to be given to its members. 

The Pope likewise lays special stress upon the 
formation given by the Spiritual Exercises, “as We 
said in our Encyclical Mens Nostra.” Workingmen’s 
retreats are ardently recommended. 

In conclusion, let us note that an Encyclical, 
from its very name and character, is a universal 
letter, addressed to all the Faithful through their 
Bishops; and through the Church to the attention 
of the entire world. No nation, therefore, no group 
can be exempt either from its warnings or its bene- 
fits. Human nature being what it is, and human 
sight being as short as it is, applications of its 
teachings are readily made to persons and places 
with which we are familiar, if it suits our advan- 
tage, or relegated to the distant and unfamiliar, 
likewise if this suits our advantage. Repeatedly, 
however, the letter recalls that all are concerned, 
and none are excepted: its aim, is said in conclu- 
sion, is “‘to unite all in harmonious striving for the 
common good, when all sections of society have the 
intimate conviction that they are members of a 
single family and children of the same Heavenly 
Father, and further, that they are ‘one in Christ 
and every one members one of another.’ ”’ 
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18,000 MEN IN McCLELLAN— 
THE CHAPLAIN TELLS THEIR STORY 


STEPHEN J. MEANY, S.J. 











MUCH has been said and written about the moral 
conditions surrounding our boys in the armed 
forces of the United States; in fact, so much has 
been said and written that the families of men now 
away from home are bound to worry about the pos- 
sibility of their behaving as those at home expect 
them to behave. It is time that parents at home 
were reassured, not only as to the possibility of 
good behavior but also as to the fact that their son 
is actually living up to the principles learned at 
home, in church and at school. 

Army and Church authorities, moreover, are 
making it possible, by constant vigilance and strin- 
gent regulations, that our young men actually find 
it easy to live up to their principles while they are 
away. Parents and relatives can do their part to 
assist authorities in this task, as can all those who, 
in any way, come in contact with the men in uni- 
form. 

The present writer, as Chaplain of the 102nd 
Quartermaster Regiment of Brooklyn, New York, 
has spent the past six months on duty with the 
27th Division at Fort McClellan, Alabama. This 
Division, composed entirely of members of the New 
York National Guard, arrived in Fort McClellan on 
October 25, last year. The ten regiments and at- 
tached units, composing the 27th Division, totalled 
over 12,000 men upon induction into the Army of 
the United States, and have since been augmented 
by the arrival of some 6,000 Trainees. The present 
total, in excess of 18,000 soldiers, now encamped at 
Fort McClellan hails entirely from New York State. 
The nearest town to Fort McClellan is Anniston, 
Alabama, population 25,000. 

There is the problem for Church and Army au- 
thorities! 18,000 men, one thousand miles from 
home, seeking recreation and amusement in the 
camp itself or in a small town geared to supply such 
recreation and amusement for one-fourth of the 
number on hand. 

On the other hand there is the religious problem. 
The 27th Division is, in large percentage, Catholic. 
The regiment to which the writer is attached, is, in 
exact figures, 66 per cent Catholic, 15 per cent 
Protestant, 15 per cent Jewish, and the rest Greek 
Orthodox or with no religious affiliation. Respond- 
ing to the Catholic percentage of enlisted men, 
there are ten Catholic Chaplains on duty at Fort 
McClellan, and six Protestant Chaplains, with one 
Jewish Rabbi serving the members of his faith from 
the neighboring town of Anniston. 
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Regular church services are conducted in the 
recreation hall allotted to each regiment, while 
arrangement is made by the Chaplains for extraor- 
dinary services as the occasion warrants. The Daily 
Information Sheet, published by Division Head- 
quarters and supplied to each unit, carries notices 
of all religious activities and a detailed program of 
Sunday Masses and services, so that every soldier 
knows where and at what hour he may attend the 
services of his faith. So much for the religious pic- 
ture, in general. 

To return to the problem—how does a soldier 
spend his free time? What facilities are at hand for 
his amusement? What of the moral conditions sur- 
rounding the camp? And, finally, what steps have 
authorities taken to combat the vice which is said 
to be so prevalent? 

Unless bound by some special detail, the soldier 
is free from supper time until taps, a total of about 
five hours. But it is not true, as is generally sup- 
posed, that the soldier is free to spend this time 
away from camp. He may not leave camp without 
a pass which is granted according to rank and good 
behavior, and only to a certain percentage at a 
given time. This limitation of passes is the first 
step that the authorities have taken to avoid undue 
crowding of amusement facilities. Those who are 
not free to leave the reservation may find their 
amusement in the clubs, recreation halls, canteens, 
and movie houses on the camp grounds. 

Attached to each regiment, there is a recreation 
hall and a canteen under the direct supervision of 
the commanding officer of the regiment. In the can- 
teen, the soldier may buy refreshments and reading 
matter, as well as personal articles such as shaving 
soap and tooth brushes. The liquid refreshment sup- 
plied at the canteen is limited to coffee, milk, 
orange juice, other soft drinks and beer. No hard 
liquor is served either on the reservation or in 
the neighboring town of Anniston. The reading 
matter to be purchased at the canteens is compar- 
able to that on display at any newsstand. 

The regimental recreation hall is under the su- 
pervision of the regimental Recreation Officer and 
the Athletic Officer with the assistance of the Chap- 
lain. Here in the recreation hall there is reading 
matter supplied by the friends of the regiment, 
tables and writing materials, ping-pong tables and 
other athletic equipment. There is also a piano sup- 
plied by the friends of the 27th Division who have 
recently purchased material for the decoration of 














the various halls—window curtains, stage curtain 
and backdrop. 

A regular feature in the regimental recreation 
hall is Amateur Night, when the soldiers gather to 
cheer on their favorite soldier entertainers. If the 
soldier wishes to stray further afield he may attend 
one of the three movie houses on the camp reserva- 
tion. The movies shown are the same that you your- 
self see in your own city, and the soldiers in Ala- 
bama often see them before you do! They were 
enjoying the antics of Buck Privates a month be- 
fore the names of Abbott and Costello appeared in 
your neighborhood movie house. 

What does the soldier do when he goes to town? 
Unfortunately, there is not much to do. One sol- 
dier’s experience strikes a keynote often heard. He 
was granted a pass to stay out of camp until mid- 
night, leaving camp after supper. He took the bus 
to town, walked up and down the main street for 
an hour or so, and was back in camp at 8:30 p.m. 
Other soldiers have told the Chaplain that they 
consider going to town a waste of time. Another 
young fellow, soon after arrival in camp, took 
rather drastic steps to keep himself in camp. He had 
his hair shaved off! When the Chaplain remarked 
on his appearance his answer was that he had 
promised his girl not to “run around.” 

But, perhaps, all this is evading the main issue— 
what of vice conditions near the camp? The writer 
can testify to the state of affairs at his own post. 
Shortly after the arrival of the 27th Division at 
Fort McClellan, the Commanding General learned 
that certain hotels had acquired a group of doubt- 
ful guests. The Commanding General at once sta- 
tioned military police at the door of these hotels, 
who forbade the entrance of any man in uniform. 
These hotels soon took steps to make their “‘guests” 
unwelcome. A ban has also been placed on certain 
sections of the town, military police again seeing to 
it that men in uniform avoid these banned regions. 
Soldiers are also forbidden to accept lifts on the 
roads outside of camp. 

Needless to say, some soldiers have “got in trou- 
ble” despite these precautions; but in all fairness it 
should be admitted that these would have con- 
tracted the same penalty had they remained at 
home. Statistics at one camp show that five per 
cent of the soldiers availed themselves of obligatory 
prophylactic treatment, which figure may be taken 
as a total of those needing such treatment since 
army regulations prescribe immediate treatment 
under the strictest penalty. 

The Military Ordinariate recently sent a memo- 
randum to all Catholic Chaplains discussing the 
obligation of instruction on sexual matters. In this 
memorandum it was urged that the Chaplains 
place sexual infidelity in its proper perspective by 
showing that laxity in sexual relations is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule with men in uniform. 
Government figures quoted showed that only fif- 
teen per cent of the men in any unit will be incon- 
tinent despite all precautions; that another fifteen 
per cent will be faithful to their obligations in spite 
of unfavorable surroundings; and that the other 
seventy per cent will respond, more or less, to their 


environment. Hence, it becomes the duty of the 
Chaplains, of the Army authorities, and of all good 
citizens to supply an environment that will preserve 
these men from danger. 

How the Army authorities have corresponded 
with this obligation has already been demonstrated 
in their efforts to furnish recreational and amuse- 
ment facilities in the encampments themselves. No 
mention has as yet been made of the Divisional 
Morale Officer, nor of his constant efforts to pro- 
mote entertainment and athletic programs in the 
different units. It is his office that has arranged 
the inter-regimental series of contests in softball, 
touch football and basketball, as well as the special 
entertainment programs participated in by all the 
regiments in turn. It is his office, likewise, that 
arranges the program of regimental dances which 
are attended by selected men from each regiment 
and groups of young ladies from the nearby towns, 
under the direction of a committee of hostesses. 

In addition to the already mentioned recreational 
projects fostered by the Army authorities, various 
welfare agencies have established centers near the 
camp. The Y.M.C.A. has a recreation center in 
Anniston, as has the Y.M.H.A. The new govern- 
mental policy discourages the establishment of 
such centers on government reservations. The Na- 
tional Catholic Community Service has been des- 
ignated by the Bishops as the Catholic agency to 
carry out a religious, recreational and welfare pro- 
gram in camp and defense areas. The National 
Catholic Community Service is affiliated with the 
U.S.O., the United Service Organizations for Na- 
tional Defense, recognized by the Federal Govern- 
ment for coordination of the above-mentioned ac- 
tivities. Under the auspices of the U.S.O., a nation- 
wide appeal will shortly be launched to raise the 
funds for this much needed program. 

What the soldier most needs is contact with 
home and with home influence. It is felt that this 
need is not sufficiently recognized by the soldiers’ 
relatives. Many a soldier has come to the chaplain 
complaining, or simply wondering, because he does 
not receive letters from home. If those at home 
realized what a need the soldier has of home con- 
tact the United States mail would be overworked. 
“A letter a day keeps the blues away,” should be 
the motto of all who have sons or acquaintances 
in service. 

But more than this epistolary contact with home, 
there must be found for the soldier some means of 
enjoying the contacts of home while he is away. 
The supplying of such contacts falls within the 
province of those communities adjacent to the 
camps. It is hoped that the National Catholic Com- 
munity Service will enlist not only the funds of 
well meaning Catholics but also their personal ser- 
vices whereby they may receive the soldier away 
from home and strive to make him feel at home 
wherever he is. If a man cannot find companion- 
ship in wholesome surroundings, he may be in- 
clined to seek it elsewhere; because man is a com- 
panionable animal! It is the obligation of all of us 
in the United States to see to it that our soldiers 
find the right companionship. 
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JIM CROW COLLAPSES 


AS was anticipated, the Supreme Court went back 
to the Fourteenth Amendment when on April 28, 
it handed down an interpretation of the so-called 
“Jim Crow” law. The case arose when Arthur 
Mitchell, a Negro, and a member of the House from 
Illinois, was compelled to leave his place in a Pull- 
man car, during an inter-State journey, and betake 
himself to a second-class coach reserved for Ne- 
groes. The Court’s decision does not, apparently, 
condemn segregation, but it does state emphati- 
cally that discrimination against any citizen be- 
cause of his race is “an invasion of a fundamental 
right” guaranteed against the States by the Four- 
teenth Amendment. The importance of this case 
becomes clear from the fact that ten Southern 
States had submitted a brief asking the Supreme 
Court not to review it. 

This ruling which, as Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
wrote, long before his elevation to the Court, 
touches “a sensitive area of social policy,” will not 
be received with immediate and unfeigned pleasure 
by all whom it affects. Yet we have long been con- 
vinced that those Southern leaders, neither few in 
number nor without influence, who have held that 
it was time to make this area less sensitive by large 
infusions of common sense and common charity, 
were wholly in the right. 

Negro-baiting never represented the best spirit 
of either the Old or the New South. Its leading 
representatives realize the truth of Booker Wash- 
ington’s saying that the white man cannot hold the 
Negro in the ditch without staying there himself. 
It is not their aim to keep alive old grudges, many 
of which were initiated, if the truth must be told, 
by carpetbaggers and scallawags who found it 
profitable to stir up race hatred. What they want 
to do is to help both the white man and the black 
man to get out of the ditch, as soon as possible, and 
thereafter stay out. 

It must not be concluded, however, that the 
South was, or is, alone, in its denial of justice to the 
Negro. No part of the country, unfortunately, is 
free from the Negro-baiter, and sometimes we 
wonder whether the type found in the cities of the 
North is not the most offensive of all. Nor have we 
as yet had any satisfactory explanation for the dis- 
crimination used against Negroes in some indus- 
tries which are engaged on Government contracts. 
It is quite true that this discrimination has been 
strictly forbidden, but that fact merely creates an- 
other question. Why have suggestions, and even 
orders, to employ capable men, regardless of color, 
been calmly set aside? Such discrimination is bad 
enough, even when confined to one locality. That it 
should be tolerated by the Government, would in- 
dicate ignorance of the Fourteenth Amendment, or 
disregard for its provisions. 

If the Negro is still a “problem,” the fault is that 
of the white race. He can demand justice at our 
hands, and more than this, a charity that will in 
some degree make amends for the wrongs we have 
put upon his race. 
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EDIT€ 


WHAT IS OUR 


IN the Catholic view, every citizen is bound to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States, and to 
obey the reasonable ordinances of Congress, and of 
the State legislatures. But he is not bound to accept 
the opinions of the President of the United States, 
or of any other official, State or Federal, on ques- 
tions of policy. It has been our boast that we not 
only permit, but encourage, the free speech guar- 
anteed by our fundamental laws. In that we differ 
from Germany, Russia, Italy and other countries, 
in which the opinions of the rnen in power may not 
be questioned. 


FIFTY YEARS OF SA 


FIFTY years ago next Thursday, Leo XII 
wrote his Rerum Novarum, an Encyclical 
which will make his name immortal. Ten years 
ago, Pius XI gave the world another Encyclical, 
Quadragesimo Anno, which reaffirmed the prin- 
ciples of Rerum Novarum, and showed how 
they applied to problems which had become 
pressing since the years of Leo. These two doc- 
uments alone suffice to show the Church’s gen- 
uine interest in the cause of the workingman, 
and her determination to use every means in 
her power to protect his rights. 

The Encyclical of Leo was a Pentecostal doc- 
ument. Never had the world heard so clear, so 
bold, so inclusive a statement of the social and 
economic evils which afflict every nation. Never 
had it been bidden more definitely to turn from 
the philosophies which had degraded the work- 
er by making him a mere machine to amass 
wealth for the few, and to find the solution of 
its economic and industrial problems in the 
practical application of the teachings of the 
Gospel. After Leo, Vicar of Christ, had spoken, 
the world could never be quite the same. The 
evils had been mercilessly exposed. The cure 
for them had been precisely stated. 

While, as Pius XI noted in his Encyclical of 
May 15, 1931, “the apostolic voice was not 
raised in vain,” it must be admitted that many 
still refuse to listen. It is true that much prog- 
ress has been made toward the establishment 
of social justice in the last fifty years. Labor 
unions, once prohibited as conspiracies in this 
country, and later harried and hounded by con- 











RIALS 


FIRST LOYALTY? 


THAT is why in many parts of this country, Cath- 
olics are protesting that complete and immediate 
acquiescence in the opinions which may be ex- 
pressed by the servants of the people at Washing- 
ton, is being made the test of their loyalty to the 
Constitution and to our political institutions. When 
officials decide that we must bring an all-out aid to 
Great Britain, even if this means that we shall be 
plunged into bloody war, must every American 
agree, on pain of being stigmatized as a “pro-Nazi,” 
or a Copperhead? If that is true, then what we call 
our democracy has been lost. 


DF SIAL TEACHING 


scienceless corporation managers, are now rec- 
ognized as a normal part of our industrial life. 
Only the most reactionary of employers will de- 
cline to admit the right of collective bargaining, 
and the principle of the living wage now enjoys 
full legal recognition. The older concept which 
pictured labor and capital as necessarily hos- 
tile, is gradually being replaced, even in the 
mind of the public, by the fact that labor and 
capital, needing each other, can be and must 
be allies for the welfare of both parties, and of 
the community. These are substantial gains, 
due in no small part to the teaching found in 
the Encyclicals of Leo XIII and of Pius XI. 

Yet it would be folly to suppose that the mis- 
sion imposed upon all Catholics by these Pon- 
tifical utterances has been brought to a satis- 
factory conclusion. It is unfortunately true that 
Catholics can be found who know little of the 
Encyclicals, and others who, because they have 
never studied them carefully, misunderstand 
and even criticize their doctrine. Certainly we 
cannot move, as a united body, to give them 
practical effect, if we do not know them. 

In the Encyclical of 1931, Pius XI asks that 
lay apostles be trained for the mission of 
spreading the social teachings of the Church, 
and of aiding in applying them to actual condi- 
tions. This training may take many forms, but 
among the most practical, it would seem, in 
this country, at least, are the Catholic Labor 
Schools which have been formed in many 
American cities. May they be increased ond 
strengthened in this year of jubilee. 








MRS. ROOSEVELT AGAIN 


SHORTLY after compulsory military service began 
in this country, the President threw out the sugges- 
tion at one of his press conferences that it would 
be well to think about compulsory Government ser- 
vice by young women. Mrs. Roosevelt later ap- 
proved the suggestion, and there the matter rested. 
But in the current number of a magazine which is 
circulated in every part of the United States, Mrs. 
Roosevelt returns to the suggestion. The plan ap- 
pears to have undergone some changes, but in urg- 
ing compulsory Government service for one year 
by all young women, it is essentially the scheme 
which the President suggested last year. 

The details of this service are not set forth clear- 
ly by Mrs. Roosevelt. The one point on which she 
insists is that it must be compulsory. Some of these 
young women could be sent to the local hospitals 
for at least part of the year to learn sanitation, 
home-nursing, and dietetics. The local schools 
would be encouraged to “set up highly efficient 
courses in home economics,” and their pupils would 
never make the mistake in after life of thinking 
“cold coffee and pancakes” suitable for babies of 
one and two years of age. In the rural districts, 
courses would be established in farm economics, 
and the young women could manage cooperative 
gardens and thus help to provide food for the school 
lunches. Then, there are many types of mechanical 
work, such as making parts for trucks, which 
young women would be glad to learn. 

Where these young people are to live is a point 
on which Mrs. Roosevelt has not yet come to a con- 
clusion. Some, it would seem, would be sent off to 
camps, for she writes of certain adjustments to be 
made if one happens to live at home. But all would 
be put “on exactly the same footing as men” in the 
military camps, and be given the same “subsistence 
and the same wage.” Mrs. Roosevelt carefully 
stresses the fact that she is not urging this compul- 
sory service as an emergency measure for home 
defense. She wishes it to be a permanent institu- 
tion, and apparently thinks that it is necessary if 
we are “to hand on this democracy.” 

The course of reasoning in Mrs. Roosevelt’s arti- 
cle, is decidedly curious. The patron of her plan 
she finds in that stout old champion of democracy, 
Thomas Jefferson. For Jefferson, she argues, held 
that when parents failed to give their children a 
suitable education, the State could intervene to 
compel these delinquents to send their children to 
school. Mrs. Roosevelt fails to point out, however, 
that Jefferson was speaking of local, and not of 
Federal authority. 

It is quite impossible, moreover, to suppose that 
Jefferson would have viewed with even pulse an 
office at Washington empowered to regiment young 
women for Government service. He would have 
argued that there is some slight difference between 
sending children to school, and ordering young 
women to start truck-farms, or to learn how to 
make parts for trucks. Jefferson loved to recall 
that he wrote the Virginia Statute for Religious 
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Freedom and the Declaration of Independence, 
and that he founded the University of Virginia. No 
stretch of the imagination can picture him as proud 
of a statute to promote American democracy by 
vesting in the Federal Government authority to 
take every young woman, eighteen years of age, 
from her home, to devote her to such pursuits as 
might be thought suitable by a swarm of bureau- 
crats at Washington. 

It is reassuring, however, to know that, in Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s opinion, this compulsory service should 
not be peremptorily established by the President 
through an Executive Order. She is dedicated, as 
she repeats again and again in her article, to de- 
mocracy; moreover she confesses to great pity for 
those benighted persons who, “ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of democracy,” refuse to hail this compulsory 
service as a choice fruit of our democratic system. 
Hence she would allow “the people of the country 
an opportunity to decide at the polls” this question 
of compulsory service. Thus, while we may be 
taken step by step into war, against our will, we 
are to be permitted to discuss compulsory service 
for women, and even, for the present at least, to 
say that while it is the accepted custom in Russia 
and Germany, we should consider it an abomina- 
tion in the United States. 

True, Mrs. Roosevelt warns us not to confound 
her compulsory service for women program with 
“a Fascist or Nazi plan.” Labels are not particular- 
ly important, but even if Mrs. Roosevelt deprives 
us of these two, the essential character of her plan 
remains unchanged. 


KILLABLE GERMANS 


THAT in his radio address of April 27, the British 
Prime Minister should use his great gift of elo- 
quence to encourage the people to hold fast until 
the Nazi despotism had been destroyed, is under- 
standable and altogether proper. But in speaking of 
the United States, a British Prime Minister will do 
well to weigh his words carefully. Mr. Churchill 
failed here, as is fairly evident from his allusion to 
the supposed fact that Congress and the President, 
after consulting the people of the United States, 
“have solemnly pledged their aid to Britain.” 

That pledge was transmitted, possibly, to Mr. 
Churchill. But the only pledge of which we on this 
side of the water have any knowledge is the solemn 
and frequently-repeated pledge of the Administra- 
tion to send no American soldier abroad, unless this 
country were attacked. 

More regrettable is Mr. Churchill’s reference to 
“seventy million malignant Huns, some of whom 
are curable, and others killable.”’ This statement is 
almost on a plane with Mussolini’s frightful boast 
that he would “break the back” of Greece. The 
Prime Minister can do no better than to take pat- 
tern by the Catholic Bishops in England who in 
their Pastoral of last year besought all to put aside 
thoughts of revenge, and to banish from their 
hearts hatred of the German people. That is the 
only attitude which a Christian can assume. 
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THE DIVINE WITNESS 


IT is not pleasant to reflect that ours is no longer 
a Christian country. Only a minority of Americans 
worship Our Lord Jesus Christ as God, and profess 
their belief in all that He has taught. This national 
falling away from religion manifests itself in many 
ways. We have but to look at our publicly-support- 
ed educational institutions, from which the teach- 
ing of religion is barred, to find an outstanding 
proof of the changed temper of the American peo- 
ple. Once they founded schools as a normal means 
of teaching religion; now they tolerate in their 
schools open attacks upon the very foundations of 
the Christian religion. Other effects of this apos- 
tasy can be found in the deplorable prevalence of 
divorce, and in our shocking crime record. Once 
religion is repudiated, respect for the moral law 
does not long survive. 

Unfortunately, this attitude toward Christianity 
and its moral code, is not confined to the United 
States. In some countries, we find either complete 
indifference or a mild degree of hostility; in others, 
actual persecution of all who confess Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Satan, the enemy of Christ, has sowed 
evil seed in many vast fields, and the world is now 
reaping a bitter harvest of misery and of hatred. 
Millions live as though there were no God, no rev- 
elation of His Will which all men must obey, and 
no life which does not end at the grave. But always 
and everywhere, no matter how fiercely the spirits 
of evil may rage, the Church of God, sustained by 
the abiding presence of the Paraclete, bears wit- 
ness to the truth of the teaehing of her Divine 
Founder. 

It is of this world that the words recorded in the 
Gospel for tomorrow (Saint John, xvi, 5-14) were 
spoken. Jesus here promises that the Paraclete, 
the Divine Helper and Witness will convict “the 
world of sin . . . because they believed not in me.” 
This conviction was, indeed, begun by Our Lord 
Himself, but it will be carried to its completion by 
the Paraclete, “the Spirit of truth.” Never has this 
Divine work been interrupted, and although the 
malice of men may seem to hinder it, not even all 
the hatred of hell can destroy it. Wherever fathers 
and mothers bring up their children in piety and 
the fear of the Lord, wherever chosen souls, in the 
cloister, or in the cell of this world, pray, and labor 
and suffer, wherever the true Catholic stands forth 
to witness, by his life, and when necessary by his 
death, to the truth of the revelation of God in 
Christ Jesus, there the work of the Paraclete, is 
found. 

We must never give way to discouragement 
when evil appears to triumph in this life. While in- 
differentism and hatred of religion now seem to 
rule the world, everywhere we find the victory of 
the Paraclete in men and women whose lives cor- 
respond to the holiness of the religion they profess. 
We fight best against evil, not by bemoaning its 
presence, but by beseeching the Paraclete, the 
Spirit of truth and love, to abide within us, ruling 
and guiding us to the end of our earthly pilgrim- 
mage. 








CORRESPONDENCE 











TELEGRAM 
Epitor: I desire to register a protest against the 
publication of the article entitled An Open Letter 
on Inter-Faith Meetings, by Rev. Edward F. 
Brophy (AMERICA, May 3). The author deliberately 
identifies me with a false position which I repudi- 
ate, and then by refuting the false doctrine of re- 
ligious indifferentism makes it wrongly appear that 
I uphold that doctrine. I request action clearing 
my good name. 
Washington, D. C. 


(Note: The background: January 2, article by Les- 
lie Rumble, M.S.C. entitled: Are American Cath- 
olics Growing Soft and Satisfied? January 18, let- 
ter in Correspondence by David Goldstein, agreeing 
with Father Rumble and affirming the danger of 
too close cooperation in inter-denominational gath- 
erings. January 25, letter in Correspondence by 
Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., approving Father 
Rumble’s “opportune protest against assemblies of 
Catholics and non-Catholics for religious discus- 
sion.” Encyclical, Mortalium Animos (January 6, 
1928) used to substantiate his position. February 8, 
letter in Correspondence by John F.. Byrne, C.SS.R.., 
approving Father Connell’s statement, and noting 
Papal Letters, Longinqua Oceani (January 6, 1895) 
and Coetus in Foederatis (September 18, 1895). 
March 1, letter in Correspondence by Wilfrid Par- 
sons, S.J. affirming that such meetings as those 
sponsored by the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews do not violate the principles of the Papal 
documents specified, and explaining that such 
meetings have ecclesiastical approval. Several other 
letters either favoring legitimate participation or 
arguing against any participation were also pre- 
sented in the columns of Correspondence. 

Continuing the controversy, there was published 
An Open Letter on Inter-Faith Meetings by the 
Rev. Edward F. Brophy, approving of Father Con- 
nell’s letter and noting the “prompt and indignant 
reply from the pen of that able teacher and writer, 
Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., of the faculty of the 
Catholic University. Father Parsons seemed fully 
satisfied that his letter would completely dispel 
whatever likely fears Father Connell’s letter had 
suggested and would anesthetize all possible qualms 
of conscience, awakened by Father Connell’s cau- 
tion.” 

Mest regrettably, a statement was used by 
Father Brophy that carried implications which 
neither he nor the Editor intended. The sentence 
read: “Some defenders of the Inter-Faith program, 
such as Father Parsons, tell us that no speaker is 
permitted to discuss points of Faith.” 

Most emphatically it is agreed by everyone that 
Father Parsons, never, at any time, approved of 
Inter-Faith programs that discussed matters of 
Faith or the equality of faiths. The term “Inter- 


WILFRID PARSONS, S.J. 


Faith” was obviously used in too loose a manner. 

With justice and the deepest respect, we assert 
that Father Parsons is one of the soundest theolog- 
ians in the United States, one of the clearest think- 
ers on the relation of Church and Society, and one 
of the outstanding opponents of religious indiffer- 
entism.—Editor) 


“THE PUBLIC INTEREST" 

Eprror: In reference to the article on Blue Books 
by Clarence McAuliffe, S.J. (America, April 26), 
you may be interested to know that the Haldeman- 
Julius Company has taken to the air waves to ad- 
vertise its anti-religious and immoral publications. 
Such advertising has been carried by a local radio 
station for the past month. No doubt other stations 
also carry this same advertising offer. 

Strong protests made by myself, local Catholic 
organizations and private individuals have been re- 
ceived courteously enough, but all were rejected on 
the grounds that according to the ethics of radio 
advertising each and every advertisement or bit of 
commercial copy must be accepted by the broad- 
caster unless the Federal Trade Commission has 
issued a desist order for the particular ad that is 
refused. 

I am tempted to ask: is there not some respon- 
sible national Catholic organization which could 
bring this particular advertising offer to the atten- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission? On investi- 
gation of the offer, the product offered and the 
company standing behind it, the Commission might 
see fit to issue a desist order and end this menace 
to the minds and morals of our nation. 

Austin, Tex. JOHN J. O’KEEFE, C.S.P. 


MORALE PROBLEM 

EprTor: In his article, Our Boys in the Camps— 
What About Them? (America, April 19) H. C. 
McGinnis states correctly and with much appre- 
ciated emphasis the morale problem that confronts 
the country at this time, that of providing whole- 
some recreational activities for our soldiers, sailors 
and defense workers in communities adjacent to 
camps, training centers and industrial areas. I re- 
gret, however, that he failed to point out the splen- 
did measures already taken by the Federal Govern- 
ment, Army and Navy authorities, the United Ser- 
vice Organizations for National Defense, Inc., as 
well as the Bishops themselves through the Na- 
tional Catholic Community Service, to meet this 
problem. The approaches of these various agencies 
to this common problem will provide, I trust, a 
complete answer to Mr. McGinnis’ inquiry. 

That the defense chiefs of the nation from the 
President down are aware of the important role 
that the creation and maintenance of morale plays 
in the defense program is indicated by the numer- 
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ous public statements made to this effect since the 
inauguration of the national defense program, as 
well as by a review of the following activities di- 
rected toward this very pressing and extremely im- 
portant problem: 

1. The appointment of Federal Security Com- 
missioner Paul V. McNutt as coordinator and 
Charles P. Taft, of Cincinnati, as assistant coordi- 
nator for health, welfare, recreation and related 
activities in connection with the national defense 
program. 

2. The introduction in Congress of the Commu- 
nities Facilities Bill calling for an appropriation of 
$150,000,000 to aid communities unable to meet 
defense demands without help from the Govern- 
ment. It is expected that about $15,000,000 of this 
total sum will be used for the building or renting of 
structures in communities adjacent to camps to be 
used as recreational centers under the direction of 
the United Service Organizations for National De- 
fense, Inc. 


3. The creation of the United Service Organiza- 
tions for National Defense, Inc., composed of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the National 
Catholic Community Service, the Salvation Army, 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, the 
Jewish Welfare Board and the National Travelers 
Aid Association to develop and operate a nation- 
wide program of service in communities where such 
help is needed. 

The United Service Organizations plan to set up 
339 service clubs adjacent to camps, naval stations 
and defense industries throughout the United 
States and its overseas bases so that the influence 
and comfort of the American home community 
may be brought to those who have been separated 
from their homes to enter service for the defense 
of their country. 

The constituent agencies of the United Service 
Organizations will not only provide their own pro- 
grams in the U.S.O. buildings but will also cooper- 
ate with local groups to marshal all community 
resources for the maintenance of morale among 
the soldiers. 

The activities of the United Service Organiza- 
tions will include individual service on personal 
problems, religious service, social events and di- 
versified group recreation. 

Of this program President Roosevelt has said: 
“There is no enterprise more vital to the well- 
being of millions of young people who are rallying 
to their country’s call.” 

Anticipating the morale problem, the Archbish- 
ops and Bishops of the Church in this country at 
their annual meeting last November designated the 
National Catholic Community Service as the official 
Catholic agency to coordinate and develop Catholic, 
religious, educational, recreational and welfare ser- 
vices to care for the needs in those fields arising 
out of the national defense program. A deluge of 
offers of cooperation from individuals and organiz- 
ations followed the announcement of the creation 
of the National Catholic Community Service. To- 
day there are N.C.C.S. centers in operation in sev- 
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eral sections of the country, with more planned for 
the immediate future. 

With best wishes for the continued success of 
AMERICA. 


Washington, D. C. DONALD T. SHEEHAN 


QUESTION OF TERMS 

EpiITor: It would seem that my good friend of 
seminary days, Father Menge, is not now as precise 
as I thought him in that long ago. He feels that 
Mass is not “said, sung, celebrated,” but only “‘of- 
fered,” because the Mass is a Sacrifice (AMERICA, 
April 26). 

“Sacrifice of the Mass’ does not mean that the 
Mass is all sacrifice, any more than “door of the 
house” means that the house is all door. If we 
were used to the phrase “Sacrifice in the Mass,” 
there would be no misunderstanding of the point at 
issue, which becomes plain in the following quota- 
tion from the Catholic Encyclopedia: ‘The Mass is 
the complex of the prayers and ceremonies that 
make up the service of the Eucharist in the Latin 
rites.”’ It cannot be denied that these prayers and 
ceremonies are said, sung, heard and seen. 

Not merely the Sacrifice in the Mass but the en- 
tire Mass is offered to God; yet the prayers and 
ceremonies cannot be offered unless they are first 
enacted—-said, sung, etc. 

It is certainly thoughtless to condemn the use of 
well-establish theological terms sanctioned for cen- 
turies by the Church in her official books. In his 
ordination a priest receives power to “celebrate 
Masses.”’ When he is absent from home he gener- 
ally has with him his celebret, so that he may be 
able to celebrate Mass. Canon 1248 obliges the 
Faithful to “hear” Mass on certain days. Why? 
Quite likely, because before people had prayer 
books they were principally concerned in listening 
to what was being said by the priest and could thus 
take part in the celebration of Mass. 

What is stated above is not to be understood as 
a reflection upon my good friend. He, it seems to 
me, merely states the opinion of some self-called 
liturgical promoters who are inclined to feel that 
only they know what the Mass is and what terms 
are to be used in reference to it. 

Kokomo, Indiana REv. F. Jos. MUTCH 


IMPROVING THE LANGUAGE 


EprtTor: I am writing to congratulate you upon the 
great success that your paper has had in the 
whole of America; here in Colombia we are very 
fond of it. 

I am studying at the College of San Bartolomé. 
In the senior class we are fifty-five students; and 
I was chosen to write to the director in order to 
subscribe for fifty-five copies of your next issue of 
AMERICA. 

I hope you will get interested in our improving 
the English language, as we will be waiting for 
those copies that will lead ahead our knowledge of 
the English language and that we will appreciate 
very much. 


Bogota, Columbia. ROBERTO ESCALLON 








LITERATURE AND ARTS 











CAPITAL ART PRAYS 


JOSEPH T. DURKIN 








LONDON the night before had been taking breath 
after a week of terrific bombings; a Nazi subma- 
rine was reported off the American coast; troops 
were massing for new conflicts in the Balkans; and 
in Washington, on March 17, the President opened 
the new $15,000,000 National Gallery of Art. 

“The dedication of this gallery to a living past,” 
he said, “is the measure of the earnestness of our 
intention that the freedom of the human spirit 
shall go on.” Fair Culture, in other words, was cast- 
ing a reproachful look on bloody Violence; Spirit 
was singing beautifully above the storm. In a world 
ablaze with war and hatred, we dedicated a monu- 
ment to the spiritual in man. 

The event was highly significant for many rea- 
sons: for the fact that most of the $80,000,000 
worth of masterpieces in the Mellon-Kress collec- 
tions comes from artists with German or Italian 
names; for the fact that some of the greatest paint- 
ings are products of the now prostrate Low Coun- 
tries and France. 

But the deepest and fullest meaning of the cere- 
mony lay elsewhere. It lay in the fact that of the 
500 items listed in the catalog of the gallery, 377 
are works centering around Our Lord or Our Lady. 
More than two-thirds of the masterpieces are re- 
flections of the Faith that made European civiliza- 
tion. The religious theme simply runs away with 
the collection. The lesson, it would seem, can 
scarcely be missed: the moment we began to think 
about culture, we had to think about religion; we 
wished to raise a monument to the glory of the 
human spirit, and we found we had raised a monu- 
ment to the Faith! We wished to place ideal beauty 
on a new throne, and we saw to our wonderment 
that she appeared with her gracious and comely 
Mother leading her by the hand. 

Indeed a wonderful and very beautiful thing has 
happened in Washington. Christ and Mary—quite 
unexpectedly—have set up a court on Constitution 
Avenue, and all day long the people are paying 
them reverence. In many cases, one must admit, it 
is an unaccustomed and slightly constrained rever- 
ence—almost a shocked surprise—but you cannot 
watch the crowds for long in the gallery without 
being convinced that the magnetic Christ and His 
charming Virgin Mother have won a new victory 
and startled a world that thought it knew all about 
loveliness. 

The effects naturally vary with different indi- 
viduals. The real art lovers stand quietly and rapt 


before the paintings, and drink in the perfection of 
them and say little. The children are not quite so 
silent, but you should see their faces when they 
look at some of the pictures of Our Lord. The two 
smartly dressed and vivacious young ladies were 
“doing” the gallery yesterday as they would “do” 
a World’s Fair; they stopped dead silent just once, 
for a full minute, before Fra Angelico’s Madonna 
of Humility. The old lady in the wheel chair (gra- 
ciously supplied by the gallery service) did not 
wish to move away from the Annunciation canvas 
which may have been Fra Lippi’s most perfect 
thought. And Raphael would have understood the 
sincerity of the tribute from the brisk young man 
in the sports suit who stood before the Alba Ma- 
donna and gave a long, low whistle of amazement. 

When dealing with thousands of visitors a day 
you cannot of course expect to score a hit with 
every one of them. The earnest business man last 
Sunday was chiefly impressed by the buoyant oak 
floor of the exhibition rooms, and kept insisting 
that it would be just the thing for his office. And 
there was the literal-minded lady objecting to Peru- 
gino’s representation of angels with wings, “when 
he never had seen an angel, and didn’t know 
whether they had wings or not!” Some of the 
smaller children, too, never get beyond the foun- 
tain in the rotunda, searching for the gold fish. 

But the mass of the people who come—the ordi- 
nary average people—are catching the main point, 
and catching it at once. You hear them repeating 
over and over again, wonderingly: “Why are there 
so many religious pictures? Was that the thing they 
thought most about in those days?” The answer, 
of course, is yes; and the supreme importance of 
Mr. Mellon’s sumptuous treasure house is this, it 
shows that the human spirit is never so free and 
never so beautiful as when within the same frame 
with religion. 

“... For this democratic Nation. . . .” That is 
what the President said, and that is one of the fin- 
est things about this Gallery of Art. It was made 
for the people—the great average American peo- 
ple—and they feel at home in it. “In European gal- 
leries,” observed the slightly supercilious lady with 
the lorgnette, “we never talked above a whisper, 
and they never, never, let us touch the pictures!” 
And we looked again at the crowd, and listened to 
some of the things they were saying, and watched 
a negro woman touch the radiant wing of one of 
Hans Memling’s angels, as she would touch her 
own infant; and we concluded that the lorgnette 
lady was wrong and the Gallery officials right. 

“Is the non-expert public susceptible naturally to 
the appeal of a really great picture?” That is a 
query which comes to one’s mind. One of the gallery 
guides gave the answer. “Usually,” he said, “the 
ordinary crowd spontaneously picks the great 
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painting out or a wnole roomful. That is the thing 
that gives us our greatest satisfaction.” Raphael, 
Botticelli, Rembrandt, still weaving their magic 
spell down the ages, still capturing hearts which, 
fundamentally, have not changed in the passing 
of five centuries. 

Preferences on psychological grounds, too, are in 
evidence. Young people, the guides say, are much 
impressed by their first sight of the superb rotunda, 
a replica of the Pantheon of Rome. The solemn 
thought that this is the classic past in which our 
culture is rooted, is not too subtle a thought even 
for sixteen-year-olds. It is most appropriate, indeed, 
that before we can see the Christs and Madonnas, 
we must first pass through the Graeco-Roman por- 
tals, for that is the way it happened two thousand 
years ago! The blending of Greek and Roman with 
Christian humanism is one of the finest achieve- 
ments of the Gallery. 

The high school girls are charmed, quite proper- 
ly, with the ruffs and laces of Frans Hals and Van 
Dyke and Gainsborough, and with the miraculous 
detail of Rembrandt’s domestic interiors. Mothers, 
as you would expect, fall in love with Reynold’s 
and Raeburn’s children. The boys are captivated by 
Donatello’s consummate little David, with the head 
of Goliath lying at his feet. Old people, it seems, 
feel especially at home with Rembrandt, possibly 
because of his dear Old Lady with a Book. 

You really must come and see it! Nothing quite 
like this has ever happened in Washington. The 
princely munificence of the two donors, the pink- 
white marble splendor of the structure itself, the 
gracious courtesy of the Gallery directors—all are 
beyond praise. ““To accept this gift today on behalf 
of the people of this democratic nation,” said the 
President, “is to assert the belief of the people of 
this nation in a human spirit... .” And the beauty 
shining in more than two-thirds of these master- 
pieces tells us what gives the human spirit glory. 





LETTER ON HORACE 


KURT A. BECKER 








DEAR Mr. Raymond A. Grady: Your article on 
Horace, Flaccus Resartus (AMERICA, February 15), 
raised some questions which, I feel, cannot be left 
unanswered. Horace, sir, is not hors de combat. No 
one says he is. But it is greatly to be feared that if 
everyone who taught and interpreted him were to 
follow your example, he soon would be. 

You object, sir, to educators compelling “poor 
boys” to scan lines and determine in what meter a 
given ode was written. Suppose educators do com- 
pel this. Suppose they actually do require a literal 
translation. Does it follow that therefore imagina- 
tion is not permitted? If you, sir, could speak only 
Spanish, how could you exercise your imagination 
on Lepanto or the Ballad of Saint Barbara, without 
first knowing what the poet said and understanding 
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how he said it? And how could you arrive at this 
knowledge unless you translated literally? 

I grant that if an educator exacts only knowl- 
edge of the scansion and the literal translation of 
an ode of Horace, and no more, that educator has 
failed. He has taken a living thing, and made it a 
dead skeleton. If, on the other hand, a man takes 
an ode, which in the original Latin is like a fawn, 
shy and wild and graceful, and for fear that he 
may present a dead skeleton by translating liter- 
ally, abandons such an effort, and tries to present 
merely the “spirit” of the ode, giving us a living 
thing indeed, but no longer, alas, a fawn, but a 
hippopotamus, that man has also failed. And his 
failure is worse, for imagination and industry can 
clothe the skeleton with life and dappled skin, but 
who, sir, can detect a fawn’s frame beneath a hip- 
po’s hide? 

That Horace has a sense of humor no one will 
deny. But no one would say that Horace has lived 
from 8 B.C. to the present day merely because of 
his wit and his fun. It was his art, that delicate and 
subtle thing that could take his humor and give it 
a perfect setting and a perfect polish, it was his 
skill at weaving phrases and expressing thoughts 
with consummate aptness, that have left Horace 
without peer from his day to this. To ignore that 
art, sir, and sweep it aside in an attempt to catch 
the “spirit,” disregarding both what Horace said 
and how he said it is to fail utterly, either as a 
translator, or an interpreter. 

I take your interpretation of Vides ut alta as an 
example. The ode has lasted because of its artistry. 
Thought and expression join to make the ode ad- 
mired and loved. You, sir, have ignored the way 
Horace expressed his thought, and so, in an effort 
to catch the “spirit,” you have given us a baby 
hippo instead of a fawn. 

It is precisely this art which the educator who 
loves Horace—and what educator worthy of the 
name does not?—must strive to bring forth. That 
this is being done is easily shown by this transla- 
tion of Integer Vitae done by a freshman in college: 

The man whose life is flawless and unstained 
Stands not in need of Moorish bow or spear, 
Nor quiver heavy with envenomed darts, 
Fuscus, my dear. 

Whether along the Syrtis’ boiling sands, 

Or hostile Caucasus his way he picks, 

Or lands which fabulous Hydaspes’ stream 
Languidly licks. 

Once in the Sabine woods, beyond my bounds, 
All care cast off, while of my Lalage 

I sang, I met a wolf, and though unarmed, 
He fled from me. 

A monster such as in her oaken wilds, 
Soldier-begetting Daunias never bred, 

Nor Juba’s land, the parched and arid nurse 
Of lions dread. 

Place me in barren fields, where never tree, 
By summer’s wind revived: in latitudes 
Where clouds are louring and a sullen sky 
Forever broods. 

Place me in lands to human homes denied 
By the sun’s being over neighborly: 

I'll ever love my sweetly laughing, sweet- 
Tongued Lalage. 

You see, sir, that Horace is definitely not hors de 
combat. 
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PARADE OF PRECURSORS 
TO THE EPIC OF THE WEST 


VANGUARDS OF THE FRONTIER. By Everett Dick, Ph.D. 

D. Appleton-Century Co. $5 
IN his book, The Sod House, Everett Dick wrote a social 
history of the frontier of farms and homesteads that 
crept across the Great Plains sixty years ago. Now, in 
Vanguards of the Frontier, he deals with the farmers’ 
forerunners in the untamed Northern Plains and 
Rockies. These vanguards were of many distinct types 
of men and occupations: the great fur companies, the 
mountain men, soldiers, missionaries and Indian agents, 
to name but a few. Each group, from the Missouri lead 
miners to the Wyoming flockmasters, is given a separate 
chapter. The author’s method is simply to describe the 
work, the tricks of the trade, the leading figures, the 
pranks and the dialects of the various vanguards. Thus 
we have not only the popular mechanics of frontier life 
in the attention given to the making of keel boats, Pony 
Express saddles, and buffalo hunter’s outfits, but also a 
fund of interesting information about such diverse char- 
acters as Mike Fink, the terrible boatman, and Edward 
Creighton, who built the first telegraph line over the 
Great Plains. 

Perhaps the ability to spin a good yarn even while 
carefully handling research material comes to Professor 
Dick from having swapped tales with the Marines dur- 
ing his service in the World War; perhaps he gets the 
knack from talking with the old timers who remember 
the West of bygone days. At any rate, anyone who is 
suffering from war jitters, any teacher in high school or 
college who wishes to bait indifferent pupils with palat- 
able and worthy collateral reading, anyone interested in 
the West of the prairie schooner and the logger’s raft, 
will do well to get hold of this book. 

The author’s judgment is moderate and sound, and he 
finds that white men quickly became savages and that 
liquor degraded them as well as the Indian. Their bar- 
barous appetites, humors and feats often approached the 
Homeric. By way of exception to this rule, there went 
among the Union Pacific Railroad builders one Father 
Ryan of Columbus, Nebraska. He did much good work 
persuading the worst characters to take the pledge for 
as long as they could stand it. He also carried a gun. 
Details such as this are interesting incidentals to the 
broad canvas of frontier life. Men and boys will be the 
more avid readers of this book. JAMES A. MACKIN 


SPEECHES THAT SKETCH 
A NATION AT WAR 


Bioop, SwEaT AND TEARS. By Winston 8. Churchill. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3 
THIS book is remarkable as a work of unpremeditated 
art. Most of its speeches are extemporaneous, and the 
best of them were delivered at a time when England’s 
first orator was busily engaged with the mighty task of 
directing his country’s struggle for survival. As a record 
of the World War which daily affects the lives and 
thoughts of us all, these addresses have a strong present 
interest. Their historical value is unquestioned. 

Like Macaulay, Mr. Churchill’s genius is for narration. 
One reads with unflagging interest as the Prime Minis- 
ter with fine felicity of phrase describes the successive 
events of the war, many of them tragic for Britain: the 





Sheed & Ward's Corner 


F COURSE, we knew in a vague way 
that the Dionne Quintuplets were 
= Catholics, because they are French 
Canadians; but until we read THE 
QUINTS HAVE A FAMILY by 


Lillian Barker we had no idea of 


the most Catholic family and 
background which should be the Quints’ inheritance. 


Now we feel as if Oliva and Elzire Dionne, mother 
and father of the famous five, were our own per- 
sonal friends, as they have become those of the 
author during twenty-four visits to Callender, dur- 
ing which she stayed in the Dionnes' own house. 
And we feel with them the heartbreaking problems 
that the Quints' very existence pose for their devoted 
parents—who can do almost nothing about being 


parents to these five of their children. 


THE QUINTS HAVE A FAMILY is a book 
for everybody who has ever heard of the wonder 
children. It gives you the real story and the real 
people behind all the publicity—a story that no 
mother or father or lover of children will want 


to miss. $1.75 


a SHEED & WARD ~.. 
63 Fifth Avenue - New York 
or your bookseller 











WHAT MAKES THE BEST 
BEST-SELLER THE BEST? 











Year in and year out the Bible holds its place 
as the best best-seller. 

What is the Bible? Who wrote the Bible? What 
is the difference between the Protestant Bible 
and the Catholic Bible? 

A new version of the New Testament is being 
printed. Does this mean that old ideas have been 
omitted and new ideas added? 

You will find the answers to these and many 
other questions in the pamphlet by 


Rev. FRANCIS P. LE BUFFE, S.J. 
WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 


Single copy, 10c; 50 for $4.00; 100 for $7.00 
(Postage extra on bulk orders) 








May 18th is Biblical Sunday designated 
by the American Hierarchy. 


53 Park Place The AMERICA Press New York. N. Y 
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July 7th 


FORDHAM ‘ 


Summer Session Anguet 14% 





A Jesuit University Celebrating its Centennial 
(1841-1941) 





®@ Over 250 Courses in Education, Languages, Mathematics, 
Philosophy, Sciences, Social Studies, Speech— 


@ Graduate and Undergraduate levels in all fields— 

®@ Classes scheduled for both Uptown Campus and Wool- 
worth Building— 

@ St. Mary's Hall, New Residence for Religious Women— 


@ St. Robert's Hall, Bishops’ Hall, Residences for Priests, 
Brothers, Laymen. 


Bulletin Upon Request 


Fordham University Summer School 
Dept. C New York, N. Y 











CANTERBURY SCHOOL 


A Leading New England Preparatory School 
Conducted by Catholic Laymen 
The Most Reverend Bishop of Hartford, Patron— 
Six Years’ Course. College Board Examination. 
Complete Modern Equipment. Twenty-sixth year. 
Eighty miles from New York 
Address: Nelson Hume, Ph.D., Headmaster 


NEW MILFORD - CONNECTICUT 

















CHESTNUT HILL 


Mount Saint Josepli Academy Ginswyyr sit 


Resident and Day Schools for Girlse—Conducted - the Stern, a Pw ty 
College Preparatory and Seeretarial Courses | 
Affiliated witb the Catholic University x. 2 hae Penosgiranta State 
Department of Education and the A and Secondary 
8c! of the Middle ‘Sea ay Xr, Maryland 
IUM — HOCKEY — 


SWIMMING POOL — GYMNAS TENNIS 











College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
e 


Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, New York 
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fall of France, the evacuation of Dunkirk, the invasion 
of Norway. Unlike Macaulay, Mr. Churchill is always 
concise, always the soldier making his report. His task 
is too stern to admit of labored ornament or trumped-up 
antithesis. Instead, he proceeds with directness, swift- 
ness, clarity to focus attention upon the military signifi- 
cance of what has happened and to cast up his gains 
and losses. Knowing the mettle of his people, the man 
exerts great moral force as orator and leader. His belief 
in the justice of his cause, his confidence in the face of 
disaster, his trust in England’s sea-power, his constant 
exhortations to the nation to labor, suffer, endure; these 
are the intangible, spiritual forces by which he calls 
forth new energy and determination, both at home and 
in the colonies. 

A minor fault of the book is its length. A son editing 
his father’s work is apt to be too partial, and Mr. Ran- 
dolph S. Churchill is no exception. There is too much of 
purely local and transient interest, which were better 
omitted. It was also a bad, tactical blunder to lead off 
with the “Eire Bill,” a speech in which the author bit- 
terly opposed ceding the Treaty Ports to Eire. Today 
England needs every friend, and there are many millions 
of people of Irish descent who will justly take offense at 
the arrogant and abusive tone of parts of this speech. 

In a recent British propaganda pamphlet, it is pointed 
out that Britain’s main hope of victory lies in destroying 
by the air route German industries and communications. 
This, the Prime Minister confirms: “Even if the Nazi 
legions stood triumphant on the Black Sea, or indeed 
upon the Caspian, even if Hitler was at the gates of 
India, it would profit him nothing if at the same time 
the entire economic and scientific apparatus of German 
war powers lay shattered and pulverized at home.” 

In his use of epigrams the author is particularly 
happy. Summing up the lesson of Russia’s feeble and 
cowardly attack upon Finland, he says most aptly: 
“Communism rots the soul of a nation.” His speeches re- 
veal the man—soldier, statesman, orator. His words are 
a part of history. Georce T. EBERLE 


HAVE WE TO HANG 
TOGETHER OR SEPARATELY ? 


UNION Now witTH BritaIn. By Clarence K. Streit. 

Harper and Bros. $1.75 
FEDERAL Unionists came into organized existence in 
1939, in support of the plan outlined by Mr. Streit in 
Union Now for a federal union of leading democracies 
on the same general plan as the union of our forty-eight 
States. When this union was first suggested, however, 
“there was but one problem—to achieve the peace which 
has eluded the world since 1918.” Today there are three 
major tasks: “to halt tyranny’s onward march and save 
America from invasion; to win the war; to win the 
peace.” Every one of these is alleged to be a problem of 
inter-State organization, and the answer to each of them, 
according to Mr. Streit, is that we Americans invite 
the men and women of the other democracies that speak 
our language—the United Kingdom, Eire, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and the Union of South Africa— 
to unite with us to form the nucleus of a union of the 
free, a United States of Man. 

Mr. Streit assumes that we are already in the war; 
but nothing short of total participation will really satisfy 
him. Scorning a mere alliance with Britain, he demands 
a federal union. This would involve setting up a pro- 
visional Inter-Continental Congress; proclaiming a com- 
mon Declaration of Inter-Dependence modelled on the 
Declaration of 1776; and convoking a Federal Conven- 
tion to draft a Constitution, to which—when ratified by 
the Founder Democracies—other free peoples could be 
admitted as States are admitted to the American Union. 

Mr. Streit has seen a vision of a new world order. 
He believes in it utterly. So do thousands and perhaps 





millions of other people. But in the opinion of this 
pedestrian-minded reviewer, the majority of the Ameri- 
can people are not prepared to surrender the absolute 
unlimited national sovereignty of the United States in 
favor of a limited national sovereignty. They are not 
prepared to hand over to the Union government, to an 
experimental and emergency Anglo-American super- 
state, not only the enormous power necessary to prose- 
cute the war, but a great many other powers besides. 
We freely admit that intransigent nationalism is a 
plague. But “Union Now” is neither the best nor the only 
antidote. Can we expect to solve a problem engendered 
by a general let-down in morals by a paper project which 
ignores the fundamental cause of the debacle? 
JoHN J. O’CONNOR 


THOMASHEEN JAMES. By Maurice Walsh. Frederick 

A. Stokes Co. $2.50 
ACTUALLY the book does not come under the category 
of a novel. True, it is mechanically divided into chapters, 
but it is rather a collection of—what shall we call them? 
—short stories, incidents, misadventures ?—all concerned 
with one Thomas James O’Doran; so christened and, 
when appearing before a judge, so addressed by him, 
but otherwise known far and wide in his little world as 
Thomasheen James. 

His little world is Dublin and its far-flung environs. 
He is “man of no work” to the narrator (who bears a 
striking resemblance to Mr. Walsh). Under no contract, 
receiving no set wages, he comes and goes as he wills, 
ever a free soul. He is a “prooletarian,” “a convicted 
Communist,” “his notable virtue—if any—is a dislike of 
Woman.” For the rest, he simply defies description. His 
conversation is a work of creative genius. With a fond- 
ness for long and strange words, he batters and hacks 
them to pieces until they are almost, but never quite, 
beyond recognition. 

Through most of the book he seems ageless, but some- 
how we get the impression that he is old. You may read 
the first nine chapters and consider them as short stories 
to be read now and again. Thereafter, there is no stop- 
ping; for in the tenth chapter, the author betrays him. 
Thomasheen is on the fair side of forty and sure enough, 
for him, too, life in the form of romance begins there. 
He meets Peg Kate, the tinker maid; and as Thoma- 
sheen and his Peg Kate disappear over the horizon of 
the last page, seated side by side on the driving bench 
of their green, white and orange van, the author 
queries: “Was it the last of his misadventures?” Some- 


how I doubt it—and sincerely hope not. 
ARTHUR J. SHEEHAN 


Let My Propie Go. By Henrietta Buckmaster. Har- 

per and Bros. $3.50 
IN the course of his debates with Douglas, Lincoln said 
that if slavery did not exist in the South, the Southern- 
ers would not introduce it, and that if it existed in the 
North, the Northerners would not instantly give it up. 
He had no quarrel with the Southern people, for he 
realized that “they are no more responsible for the 
origin of slavery than we are.” And he added, “I sure- 
ly will not blame them for not doing what I should not 
know how to do myself. If all earthly power were given 
me, I should not know what to do with the existing in- 
stitution.” Had Miss Buckmaster kept these judgments, 
now affirmed by history, in mind, she would have told 
“the story of the underground railroad, and the growth 
of the Abolition Movement” with greater clarity and, 
in my judgment, with closer adherence to truth. 

In what should be a sober historical disquisition, we 
have all the fervor and, I had almost written, the 
fanaticism of the partisan pleader. Surely, it is waste 
of time to expatiate on the cruelty of the slave trade, 
and the frightful immorality which slavery all but neces- 
sarily occasioned. These fervid indictments of what no 
sane man defends, simply impede the flow of the nar- 
rative, and obscure relevant facts. There is much about 
the underground railroad in these closely-packed pages, 
but only the diligent student will be able to dig it out. 
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lf you were an advertising man, you might call the above phrases 
“interrupting ideas.”” Maybe you would be right, since the author 
of the book in which they appear as chapter titles has his own 
inimitable way of interrupting us when we get off on tangents. 
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Others will get a clearer idea of what the underground 
railroad was from a glance at a couple of chapters in 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

More of the historical temperament would have made 
this volume a striking contribution to a most interest- 
ing period of American life. Miss Buckmaster has un- 
earthed an imposing mass of pertinent material, much 
of it new, and probably no book or magazine article of 
importance has escaped her scrutiny. Unfortunately, 
after all this labor, she chose to write about a Negro 
spiritual, forgetting that her subject was the under- 
ground railroad. Pau. L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


My Own Four Watts. By Don Rose. Doubleday, 

Doran and Co. $2 
IT is a pity that a man who can write so entertainingly 
should not write a book until he is fifty, but the wonder 
is that any man who spent the last twenty-two years 
rebuilding an old farmhouse, struggling to pay off mort- 
gages, and bringing up twelve children ever found time 
to write anything besides his column “Stuff and Non- 
sense” in the Philadelphia Ledger. 

My Own Four Walls is the account of his struggles, 
and a highly diverting account, too, based on sound 
common sense, well seasoned with humor, and high- 
lighted by comments on antiques, books, modern inven- 
tions, the use of leisure time and many practical prob- 
lems of everyday living. If you are thinking of buying an 
old house in the country, Mr. Rose’s efforts to keep his 
roof from leaking, his floors from sinking, and his fire- 
places from smoking may convince you that such a life 
is only for those of a stouter heart and a more in- 
domitable will than yours, but you will see that he has 
had a lot of fun, that his youthful zest is undiminished, 
and that now he finds infinite satisfaction in his home. 

Mr. Rose writes: “It is pleasant to sit on the tomb of 
the second mortgage and smoke the pipe of peace in 
the twilight, meditating on what has gone before and 
wondering what next.” I hope one of the next things 
will be finding My Own Four Walls on the best-seller 
list, for it is fully as good as Mrs. Miniver. 

Mary L. DUNN 


MANSION House or Liserty. By Phyllis Bottome. 

Little, Brown and Co. $2.50 
NO totalitarian mind anxious for the overthrow of Eng- 
land will be disturbed by Phyllis Bottome’s latest work. 
And yet, perhaps such a mind should be, for if the 
impression that she gives of a chastened, dogged, unified, 
sacrifice-minded, cheerful populace is objective, it is real- 
ly not just a paltry stretch of sea that balks England’s 
invasion. 

There is much that is British and much, in the good 
sense of the word, that is feminine in this book. Through 
connections, the author was able to visit munition plants, 
naval docks, airdromes, training camps, etc. In the ac- 
counts of these visits we have what is British: a calm 
conviction that Britannia, though the task is more ex- 
acting, rules the waves; that each man’s home is still 
a moated castle; that her rule of the air will soon be 
asserted. Feminine is the author’s skill and tact with 
which she takes us into air-raid shelters for the poor 
and makes them talk to us through her pages. 

Phyllis Bottome is a gentle, poised realist. She is not 
chauvinistic; she does not hold that it was sheer Ger- 
man perversity that made Hitler possible; England’s 
own post-World War sins asked for much of her present 
punishment. 

The last chapter of the book, “Religion against Hitler,” 
is disappointing. What she calls religion and views as a 
splendid weapon of defense is largely nothing more than 
resurgent humanism. History tells of many periods of 
accentuated awareness of “brotherhood” but such 
“brotherhood” always augurs little for its permanency 
if God’s Fatherhood lags behind in popular concept. 
The author seems unable to report that these two com- 
plimentary concepts are becoming equally wide-spread 
and ingrained. If so, Britain, win or lose, will sin again; 
there will be no end of Hitlers. JoHN B. BroLan 
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RECORDINGS. On looking through the catalogs of the 
Columbia and Victor Recording Companies, one will find 
tha. the younger artists have not attempted to record 
lieder. Such well known sopranos as Lotte Lehmann and 
Elisabeth Schumann have recorded only lieder, to the 
exclusion of arias and songs. Kirsten Flagstad, the 
Wagnerian soprano, has done both, while the contralto, 
Marian Anderson, has recorded as many spirituals as 
lieder. 

It is of interest to note, therefore, that Columbia has 
recently released a lieder album of six worthwhile re- 
cordings by the young and gifted mezzo-soprano, Su- 
zanne Sten. 

The first, Mendelssohn’s Suleika (1726-D), is written 
to the text of Marianne Willemer, who was a friend of 
Goethe. The spiritual concept of womanhood is the 
theme of the poem and Goethe considered it worthy to 
be included in his cycle of Persian lyrics. Mendelssohn’s 
inspiration resulted in Suleika being one of his best 
songs. Miss Sten’s recording of this seldom heard piece 
displays the beautiful quality of her voice in all its rich- 
ness and her diction is admirable. The way she reaches 
the dramatic climax and handles the repeated skip of a 
fifth downward gives the recording an unusual and dra- 
matic intensity. 

On the reverse side, Auf Fligeln des Gesanges (On 
Wings of Song) is performed in a different mood from 
Suleika. To the text of Heine, Miss Sten sings this song 
in an intimate, light style, but the recording is not so 
well done as the rest of the album. The one fault to be 
found is in the phrasing, where a certain unsteadiness 
is noticeable. 

The second record features Gustave Mahler’s Hans 
und Grete (17241-D), a gay waltz in the rhythm of the 
Polish mazurka. The early predecessor of this song was 
an old folk dance called Reigen wherein the little boy 
Hans invited the little girl Grete to dance. Again, 
Suzanne Sten catches the spirit of this charming song 
and records it in her individual way. The skips in the 
vocal line are many and to anyone but a true artist, they 
would be most treacherous. 

The accompanying song is of a slow pastoral charac- 
ter, Mahler’s Ich atme einer Linden Duft (1 breathed 
the breath of blossoms red). It is the story of the com- 
ing of spring. The piano accompaniment is composed in 
a single line of running notes and again Mahler wrote 
a vocal line full of difficult but interesting intervals 
Miss Sten masters this in a style complete with artistry. 

Two songs by Richard Strauss compose the third re- 
cording. Heimkeh (17213-D), is perhaps the finest and 
most genuine of the Strauss songs and is comparable to 
his Morgen in its beauty. The text reflects how the loved 
one returns to home and peace after working in a world 
of confusion. This is the finest recording in the album. 
A peaceful quality of pure legato is followed by a 
strongly emotional climax. The final return to the calm 
first section brings with it a sense of repose and fulfil- 
ment. 

Cdcilie comprises the reverse side. This Strauss song 
has been frequently sung on the concert platform and 
has been given previous recordings. It contains a basic 
message of sweeping adoration, and is an excellent song 
to end a lieder group because of its fast tempo and many 
climaxes. The accompaniment involves unusual difficul- 
ties of execution. 

Leo Taubman, pianist and accompanist for Suzanne 
Sten, has an unusual understanding of lieder and has 
made a serious study of this branch of song literature. 
Mr. Taubman’s accompaniments for these recordings 
bring to light his brilliant artistry and one may well 
note the attention he pays to the smallest detail. 

ANNABEL COMFORT 
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These booklets are designed for convert classes, 
study clubs, Newman clubs and religion classes. 
Father Scott, in a clear, common-sense way cuts 
through the murk of the modern, yet age-old 
sophistries to lay down most appealingly the Cath- 
olic position. Catholic Review Service. 


Father Scott, in his characteristic, clear, cogent and 
argumentative style, presents these pamphlets which 
teachers in their religion classes, chaplains in the 
universities, directors of study clubs and priests in 
their convert classes will welcome. The Bengalese. 
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HAVE YOU A GOD? 
WHAT IS HE LIKE? 


The pamphlet includes a treatment of topics that 
often are the basis of persistent questions by both 
Catholics and non-Catholics. God’s wise power and 
man’s free will, God’s perfect knowledge and the 
evil in the world, God’s merciful love and moral 
evil, physical evil and human sufferings, and the 
providence of God and the cause of events in the 
world. All who have wondered—and undoubtedly 
all have—about these matters will find satisfactory 
and encouraging answers in the course of the con- 


versation between priest and atheist. 
The Register. 


e 
PROVE THERE’S A SOUL 
THAT WILL LIVE FOREVER 


Even more successful in its power of conviction is 
the treatment accorded the subject of immortality 
in “Prove There's a Soul”. This rather difficult topic 
is laid bare in such a limpid fashion that the reader 
wonders how modern materialistic philosophies 
manage to gain credence. 

Catholic Review Service. 


—— 


The third and fourth titles of this series are also 
ready for distribution. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE. There is something almost 
desperate in the attempt of his admirers to claim for 
William Saroyan continuous growth in stature as a play- 
wright. It is easy to understand this. Mr. Saroyan sings 
a new song with a new voice, and there has been melody 
in both. On the other hand, there is in Mr. Saroyan 
himself the extreme cocksureness of youth, of something 
we may call genius, and the heady wine of early success. 
These things have led him into the experiment now on 
the stage of the Lyceum Theatre—his latest play, The 
Beautiful People. 

Mr. Saroyan has always done very much as he pleased, 
subject only to the necessity of considering the ideas of 
the directors and producers of his earlier plays. There is 
no doubt that many of these were invaluable. But with 
each play Mr. Saroyan grew more restive under them. 
When he had written The Beautiful People, he decided 
to produce it, to select the players, and to direct them, 
wholly unaided. He would show the public what he 
could do if allowed to produce a play without inter- 
ference. 

He has done exactly that. Now we know how sorely 
Mr. Saroyan needed the intelligent guidance he had in 
connection with the production of his first three plays. 
In this new production he has literally let himself go. 
He has desired to do many strange things and he has 
done them. Not even his warmest admirers claim that 
The Beautiful People is a good play. They use the old 
adjectives of “charm” and “sweetness” and “light.” 
They pass up the facts that The Beautiful People are 
not beautiful, that they have no charm, that the play 
has no plot, and that, in fact, it is not really a play at 
all. 

Instead, we see a bibulous father, with a son fifteen 
and a daughter seventeen or eighteen years old, living 
as “squatters” in a ramshackle house that is falling to 
pieces around them. They pay no rent. They do no work. 
They subsist on the proceeds of a monthly check, mailed 
to them in error by an insurance company, and intended 
for a beneficiary who has been dead for years. 

The daughter and son have a passionate interest in 
the mice with which the house is infested. Congenial 
callers drop in upon them—a hard-drinking delivery 
man, a fine old priest who is given all too little to say, 
an aged spinster, and finally the vice-president of the 
insurance company which is confidingly sending the 
monthly check to the family. This remarkable vice-presi- 
dent is so enchanted by the charms of these three squat- 
ters that he increases the size of the check by ten dollars 
a month, and leaves them glowing under his benevolent 
blessing! 

That is the beginning, the middle and the end of the 
play. Almost the entire first act is given to the fifteen- 
year-old boy. He has written two books, the first con- 
taining one word, the second book containing all of two 
words. 

In the end, all the characters appear in the living 
room. Nothing in the play’s action brings them together. 
They are there simply because it is time for the curtain 
to fall. 

There are bright lines, there are interesting bits of 
philosophy. There is nothing beautiful, however, in the 
father’s dishonesty in spending a monthly check to 
which he has no right, in his and his son’s laziness, in 
the incredible conduct of the vice-president of the in- 
surance company, in the crudeness of the drunken old 
delivery man. 

What we want from Mr. Saroyan is the kind of play 
he can write if he puts his full ability into it, and ac- 
cepts the expert help he so sorely needs. Thus far he 
has shown no growth since his brilliant beginning. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 














FILMS 








PENNY SERENADE. There is an engaging quality 
about this romantic drama, arising chiefly from its re- 
freshing attitude toward the place of children in the 
domestic scheme, which makes it easy to overlook a few 
banalities, including use of that abused screen device, 
the flashback. George Stevens’ direction, however, is 
generally direct and unstudied, an appropriate touch for 
such a simple plot. A phonograph record recalls the past 
to a woman preparing to divorce her husband, who has 
lost interest in life since the death of their adopted 
daughter. Her marriage to the irresponsible reporter 
and the debt-covered house in Tokyo to which he brought 
her, pass in review, and the earthquake which brought 
them home to lose their child at birth. A small news- 
paper in California marks a new start, and an adopted 
daughter brings new happiness until her death. But the 
threat of divorce dissipates at the prospect of a new 
family, and the film ends on a high note. The situation 
is in sharp contrast to the usual movie marriage which 
looks on children as a last resort, and, in spite of its 
details, the story is no justification of the modern thesis 
that children should be adopted, not born. Irene Dunne’s 
moving performance provides much of the film’s 
strength and appeal, and Cary Grant is capable in a 
role which suits him none too well. Beulah Bondi is also 
effective in a sentimental treat for adults. (Columbia) 


ZIEGFELD GIRL. There is more plot but no more enter- 
tainment than might be expected from a lavish musical 
in this film, and Robert Z. Leonard deserves credit for 
keeping not one but three independent lines of action 
from being lost among elaborate production numbers 
and thoughtless tunes. He even manages to point the 
mild moral that success breeds temptation. A Brooklyn 
girl, for example, forsakes her honest fiancé for a gilded 
alliance, and her repentance just anticipates her death. 
Another star returns to her musician husband, and the 
sanest heroine uses her position to bring her old trouper 
father back to the footlights. Judy Garland easily domi- 
nates a capable cast, striking a wholesome note, and 
Lana Turner, Ian Hunter, Charles Winninger, Hedy 
Lamarr and Tony Martin are featured. The standard 
ingredients are expertly mixed and the production 
should be welcome to adults who favor the type. (MGM) 


THE FLAME OF NEW ORLEANS. There is small 
point in complaining that a film is not well done and 
ignoring the fact that it should never have been done 
at all, but this item of Hollywood history will be notable 
for having set a brilliant director back ten years. It was 
certainly studio shortsightedness which forced René 
Clair to imitate the suggestive boudoir technic which 
bears not the slighest resemblance to the genuine comic 
sense which made his French films noteworthy. The 
story retraces the false steps of a questionable lady in 
New Orleans of another era, and concludes with a rather 
complacent kidnapping instead of the commercial wed- 
ding which was planned. Marlene Dietrich is herself 
again, aided by Roland Young and Mischa Auer, in a 
picture which observes the borderlines of decency, but 
will make adults painfully conscious of them at the same 
time. (Universal) 


THIEVES FALL OUT. Matriarchs are a movie staple 
where domestic melodramas are concerned, and this 
tangled film, which attempts to make too much out of 
a promising situation, presents a resourceful grand- 
mother competing with a new deus ex machina, a gov- 
ernment contract, in the solution of a young couple’s 
business woes. Jane Darwell, Eddie Albert and Joan 
Leslie brighten a fair adult film slightly touched by 
vulgarity. (Warner) THomas J. FITzMorRIs 





EYE EXAMINATIONS 9 Tiree registered 


optometrists having 
years of experience 
are at your service, 
to give you exami- 
nations and advice. 
@®GLASSES 
at reasonable prices 
Louis Merckling & Staff 
Optometrists 


Est. 1892 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 


6 East 34th Street, New York 
Opposite B. Altman's 34th 8t. Entrance 


Telephone: CA 5-6774 








SAINT MARY'S, NOTRE DAME 


ACADEMY FOR GIRLS 


Accredited college preparation, with cultural and voca- 
tional courses to meet each girl’s needs. Music, fine arts, 
home economics, commercial. Also, Ist to 8th grades. 
All sports — riding. Spacious 50-acre campus. Under 
direction of Sisters of the Holy Cross. Catalogue. 


Box K, SAINT MARY’S ACADEMY, 
NOTRE DAME, HOLY CROSS, IND. 








College of Mount St. Vincent 
ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Resident and Day Students 


COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
DEGREES A.B. AND B.S. 


Extensive CaMPUs BorpgRING ON Hupson River 
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GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 


secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Ususually beautiful leeation. Extensive campus. Forty minutes from New York. 
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OTICES.Rates Six Cents per Word. 
Payment to be made with order. 





PASTORS! If you cannot procure speaker for your vocation rally, 
get my 12-inch recording of two four-minute talks: “An Appeal to Boys 

ond Cirle” ’ and “An Appeal for the Missionary Priesthood!’’ Postage 
ond, $1. 25. Order today: Father Charles, Techny, Illinois. 


WANTED—a complete set of Catholic Encyclopedia, either new or 
second hand—reply The J. L. Hudson Company, Book Department, 
Detroit, Michigan. 








A-1 licensed real estate broker. Aloysius F. Arthur, 19 Foxhall 
Avenue, Kingston, New York. 


“Successful Undertaking—Distinctly Useful,” says Yale Professor of 
College Misericordia Digest: Spiritual Reading. Dollar yearly. Dallas, 
Pennsylvania. 


INSTRUCTOR. Catholic young woman desires college position. Latin, 
Spanish. Master’s degree, some work toward Ph.D. Seven years teaching 
experience. Grogtions references. Address: Spanish, America, 53 Park 
Place, New York, Y. 











500 Used Catholic Book Bargains in Catalogue No. 8, Spring, 1941; 
also Catholic Encyclopedia. olumbian Library Service, 1457 Cornelia, 
Chicago. 


“Come Follow Me,” an interesting 12 p. quarterly, 25 cents a year, to 
encourage religious vocations among girls for all Sisterhoods. Address: 
389 East 15088 Street, Bronx, New York. The Little Flower Mission 
Circle. 


ENGLISH. Catholic man, Master’s degree, fourteen years experience 
teaching college English. Catholic men’s and women’s college, desires 
college position, any locality. Excellent references. Address, English, 
America, 53 Park Pace, New York, N. Y. 


VOICE Training for Singers and Speakers. Endorsed by Clergy and 
Laity. Special rate for Speakers Course of ten lessons. Directress 
of Music, Notre Dame College, Staten Island. Mrs. Daniel Sullivan, 
132 West 74th Street, New York, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-1291. Booklet 
on request. 


WE ANNOUNCE the opening of a New Home Mission in Durham, 
North Carolina, under the pastorate of Rev. John Risacher, S.J. Con- 
tributions of Mission Supplies, household articles, books and church 
furniture will be most welcome. Please send all communications to 
Father Risacher, Durham, North Carolina. 

















BOY Saviour Movement Publications. Jesus as Boy and Youth in 
Christian Education by Rev. Sorte Barbera, S. i Rome, Italy. Book- 
lets by Father Walsh: A Call of the S Devotion to the Boy 
Saviour for the School and the Home; lea for Reverence; Words 
of the Hymns of the Devotion; ae = Prayer of the Devotion in 
27 languages. Any of the above booklets postpaid, ten cents (stamps 
accepted). Loyal and True Hymnal, cloth binding, gontpeie fifty cents. 
Prices of all above complete, om A $1.00. Rev. W. H. Walsh, S.J.. 
986 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





RETREATS For Priests. Eight-day closed retreats for priests only, 
conducted in small groups by the Jesuit Fathers at the site of the 
martyrdom of St. Isaac Jogues. For 1941 Schedule and information 
address Rev. Ellwood F. McFarland, S.J., Director, Sacred Heart 
Retreat House, Auriesville, N. Y. 





SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys too. A man’s 
store. Many of the Clergy are our steady customers—we welcome as 
patronage. 117 Church Street, Corner Murray Street, New York, N. 


VESTMENTS hand made, pepetens, ante, over. Distinctive Artists’ 
designs; reasonable prices. Expert ration Counsellor. MALONE 
STUDIOS, Vestments and Church Decorations, Sanctuary Ornaments, 
80 West 12th Street, New York, N. Y. Telephone: ORchard 4-2492. 














MAY READING 


ALL GRACE THROUGH MARY 
Joseph Husslein, S.J. 


MARY IMMACULATE 
W. I. Lonergan, S.J. 


THE ““WORSHIP” OF MARY 
W. I. Lonergan, S.J. 


50 for $2.00; 100 for $3.50; 10¢ each by mall 


—— 
THE AMERICA press 
53 Park Place - - New York, N. Y. 
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EVENTS 





MURDER is about the last subject one would consider 
suitable for the purpose of provoking laughter. . . . Yet 
the past has seen it selected for that purpose, and the 
present era is witnessing a similar phenomenen... . 
Today, while murder in Europe is radiating shivers of 
horror, murder on the Broadway stage is radiating 
smiles of delight. . . . Over a century ago, Thomas De 
Quincey wrote his ironic essay: Murder Considered as 
One of the Fine Arts. . . . In exquisite prose, De Quincey 
described various bizarre organizations which existed in 
England, such as the Society for the Suppression of 
Virtue, the Murder-Fanciers, the Society for the Encour- 
agement of Murder, and then went on to lay down the 
conditions for homicidal artistry. He advised those pos- 
sessing a talent for homicide to avoid certain categories 
of victims, to wit, dyspeptics, public characters, tailors 
who are over twenty-five years of age. . . . Distinctly in 
the De Quincey tradition is the play Arsenic and Old 
Lace, now a smash-hit on Broadway... . This play deals 
with homicide on a mass-production basis, and despite 
its gruesome topic has the audience laughing from start 
to finish. . . . The opening of the drama introduces the 
audience to two charming, refined, charitable, old maiden 
aunts, members of an old-line Brooklyn family. The 
audience is also introduced to a corpse hidden in the 
window seat, waiting for burial in the house cellar. 
Twelve additional corpses are already buried in the cel- 
lar. The corpses are the remains of old men, who have 
been poisoned by the kindhearted, charitable maiden 
aunts. 


Whenever the kindly maiden ladies find an old man 
without a family, an old man who seems lonely in this 
hard, cold world, they give him a drink of elderberry 
wine, stepped up with a generous shot of arsenic, and 
later, around midnight, inter him to the accompaniment 
of hymns favored by his particular denomination, if any. 
. . . The old ladies (they are “cracked”) imagine they 
are doing good. They think the arsenic cocktail brings 
joy and peace to lonely hearts and that therefore they 
are justified in giving these arsenic parties. ... But why 
does the audience laugh? . . . The audience laughs be- 
cause of the incongruity of the ideas presented. Murder 
is horrible. It is never justified. And yet here are two 
quaint, well-intentioned ladies imagining it is not hor- 
rible, imagining it is justified. . . . Thinking they are 
spreading cheer and light by means of murder... . The 
fact that the audience laughs proves that the audience 
considers it wrong to murder old men because these old 
men are lonely. They laugh at the old ladies because the 
old ladies are so wildly wrong on the point. . . . But the 
old ladies have the laugh on the audience in another 
respect. . . . It is safe to presume that a great part of 
the audience believes in euthanasia (mercy killing)... . 
So the old ladies can retort: “You are laughing at us, 
are you? Smiling hilariously, because we think it is all 
right to poison elderly men who are lonely. But what 
about you? You consider it legitimate to murder sick 
people who are classed as incurable. So now we'll laugh 
at you. Ha, ha, how ridiculous, these people believe it’s 
all right to murder sick people.” 


If a play were put on the stage now showing doctors 
knocking off invalids, it would not bring any laughs... . 
Such activity would not seem horrible to the modern 
pagan mind, seduced by false philosophy. This mind 
would not think the doctors were crazy. Yet if the old 
ladies are crazy, so are the “mercy-killing” doctors. 
What is the difference between killing people because 
they are lonely and killing people because they are sick? 
THE PARADER 














